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ORGANISATION OF AN INFANT SCHOOL. 


[The following paragraphs form the conclusion of our extracts 
from Mr. Wilderspin’s volume on the Education of Infants. The 
articles which have been selected from that work for the pages of 
the Journal have, we think, placed that gentleman in a very advan- 
tageous light, not only as a teacher of uncommon skill and ingenu- 
ity, but as a practical philanthropist zealous in his labors, and em- 
bracing a wide field of benevolent exertion for the best interests 
of those who, in a few years, will form a large proportion of the 
moral and political strength of hiscountry. The department of in- 
struction to which he has devoted his efforts, is daily rising in pub- 
lic estimation. 

The Report of the last annual meeting of the English Infant 
School Society, contains the sentiments of men the most enlight- 
ened and philanthropic of the day,—expressing the warmest ap- 
probation of that institution, and the deepest interest in its prospe- 
rity. The number of Infant Schools has increased since last year, 
and seems likely to be speedily enlarged so as to embrace most of 
the considerable towns in Great Britain. 

The establishing of Infant schools in this country is success- 
fully begun in New-York and will soon, we hope, extend to all our 
large cities andtowns. The early cultivation of the mind can no- 
where be more important than it is here, where the public well- 
being is so peculiarly dependent on the habits which result from 
education, and where the whole aspect of society is so propitious 
to general improvement. | 


As I have had considerable practice in the art of teaching in- 
fant children, in various parts of the kingdom, I hope I may be al- 
lowed to give a few hints on the subject of organising an Infant 
School, without being considered ostentatious. I have generally 
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found, on opening a new school, that the children have no idea of 
acting together. In order, therefore, to gain this object, it will be 
found necessary to have recourse to what we call manual lessons, 
which consist in the children holding up their hands, all at one 
time; and putting them down again in the same manner, Putting 
the right foot out, or the left foot out, putting their hands together, 
or rising from their seats, all at one time; putting their hands be- 
hind them, and many other things of a similar nature. These les- 
sons we have recourse to, in the first instance, because they are cal- 
culated to please the infants, by causing them to act together, which 
is one grand step towards order; after the first day or two, the 
children will begin to act together, and to know each other; for 
until this is the case, the children will be peevish and want to go 
home. Therefore any method that can be taken, in the first in- 
stance, to please them, should be adopted; for, while you can please 
them, you may be sure they willnot cry. Having induced them to 
act together, we are then to class them according to their capacity 
and age, as they will begin to show their aptitude, in obeying your 
several commands; and those who obey them with the greatest 
readiness may be classed together. I have found it difficult at all 
times, to keep up the attention of infants, without giving them 
something to do; so that when they are saying the tables in arith- 
metic, we always cause them to move either their hands or feet, 
sometimes to march round the school: the best way we have yet 
found out is the putting of their hands one on the other, every time 
they speak a sentence. If they are marching they may count one, 
two, three, four, five, six, &c. Having classed them, and having 
found that each child knows its own place in the school, you may 
select one of the cleverest of each class for a monitor. Some of the 
children wil] learn many of the tables sooner than the others; in 
this case the teacher may avail himself of the assistance of those, 
by causing each child to repeat what he knows, in an audible man- 
ner; the other children repeating after him, and performing the 
same evolutions that he does: by tis means the other children will 
soon Jearn. ‘Thenthe master can go on with something else, taking 
care to enlist as many children as he can to his assistance; for he 
will find that unless he does so he will injure his lungs, and render 
himself unfit to keep up the attention of the children, and to carry 
on the school with good effect. When the children have learned to 
repeat several of the tables, and the monitors have learned to ex- 
cite their several classes, and to keep them in tolerable order, they 
may go on with the other parts of the plan, such as the spelling and 
reading, picture lessons, &c. as described elsewhere. But care 
must be taken that in the beginning too much be not attempted. 
The first week may be spent in getting them in order, without think- 
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ing of any thing else; and I should advise that not more than sixty 
children be admitted the first week, and reduced to order, in some 
measure, before any more are admitted; as all that come after will 
quickly imitate the others. I should not advise visiters to come to 
see an infant school for some time after it is opened, for several 
reasons: first, because the children must be allowed time to learn, 
and there will be’ nothing worth seeing; secondly, it takes off the 
children’s attention, and interferes with the master; and lastly, it 
muy be the means of visiters going away dissatisfied, and thereby 
injure the cause intended to be promoted. 

In teaching infants to sing, I have found it the best way to sing 
the psalm or hymn several times in the hearing of the children, 
without their attempting to sing, until they have some idea of the 
tune; because if all the children are allowed to attempt to sing, and 
none of them know the tune, it prevents those who really wish to 
learn, from catching the sounds, 

You must not expect order until your little officers are weil drill- 
ed, which may be done by collecting them together After the other 
children are gone, and instructing them in what they are to do. 
Every monitor should know his work; and when you have taught him 
to know his work, you must expect it to be done, To get good or- 
der, you must make every monitor answerable for the conduct of 
his class. It is astonishing how some of the little fellows will strut 
about, big with the importance of office, and it will require some 
caution to prevent them from taking too much upon themselves; 
so prone are we, even inthe earliest years, to attach too much 
importance to self. The way we teach the children hymns, is to 
let one child stand in the Tostrum, with the book in his hand; he 
then reads one line, and stops until all the children in the school 
have repeated it, which they do altogether; he then repeats another, 
and so on successively, until the hymn is finished. This method is 
adopted with every thing that is to be committed to memory, cate- 
chisms, and spelling. If twenty words are to be committed to mem- 
ory, it i$ done in this way; so that every child in the school has an 
equal chance of learning. 

I have mentioned that the children should be classed: in order to 
facilitate this, there should be a board fastened to the wall perpen- 
dicularly, the same width as the seats, every fifteen feet, all round 
the school: this will separate one class from another, and be the 
cause of the children knowing their class the sooner. Make every 
child hang his hat over where he sits, in his own class, as this will 
save muchtrouble. ‘ Have a place for every thing, and every thing 
in its place:’ this will bring them into habits of order. Do not do 
any thing for a child that he is able to do for himself; but teach him 
to put his own hat and coat on, and hang them up again when he 
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comesto school. Teach every child to help himself as soon as pos- 
sible: if a child falls down, and you know that he is able to get up 
himself, never lift him up, if you do he will always lie until you 
come to lifthim up. Have a slate or a piece of paper, properly rul- 
ed, hanging over every class: let every child’s name that is in the 
class be written on it, with the name of the monitor. Teach the mon- 
itor the names assoon as you can, and then he will tell you who is 
absent. Have a semicircle before every lesson, and make the child- 
ren keep their toes to the mark: a bit of iron hoop nailed to the 
floor is the best. When a monitor is asking the children questions, 
let him place his stool in the centre of the semi-circle and the 
children stand round him. Let the monitors ask what questions they 
please: they will soon get fond of asking questions, and their pu- 
pils will soon be equally fond of answering them. Suppose the mon- 
itor ask, What do | sit on? Where are your toes? What do you 
stand on? What is before you? What behind you?—at first chil- 
dren will have no idea of this method of exercising the thinking 
powers. But the teacher must encourage them in it; and they will 
very soon get fond of it, and be able to give an answer immediate- 
ly. It is a very pleasing sight to see the infants stand round the 
monitors, and the monitors asking them any questions they think of. 
I have been much delighted at the questions put, and still more so 
at the answers given. Assemble all the very small children to- 
gether as soon as you can, the first day or two they will want to 
sit with their brothers or sisters who are a little older than them- 
selves. But the sooner you can separate them the better, as 
the elder children frequently plague the younger ones; and I have 
always found, that the youngest are the happiest by themselves. 

Ishould advise that the conductors of an infant school, be sent up 
to London, to be taught the system properly; as money will be 
saved by it in the end, and the children will learn much quicker: 
as one false step in the institution will spoil the whole. 


As all our ideas are admitted through the medium of the senses, 
they consequently must refer in the first place to external objects, 
it is for this reason, therefore, that we bring into use the following 
articles. 

The articles are either glued or fastened on the boards, with 
screws or waxed thread. The boards are about sixteen inches 
square, and a quarter of an inch thick: wainscot is the best as it 
does not warp. These will go into the groove of the lesson post: 
there should be about twenty articles on each board, or twenty- 
five, just as it suits the conductors of the school. . There should be 
the same quantity of things on each board, in order that all the 
children may finish at one time: this will not be the case, if there 
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be more objects on one board than another. I will give an account 
of a few of our boards; and that must suffice; or I shall exceed the 
limits | have prescribed to myself. 

The first board contains a small piece of gold in its rough state, a 
piece of gold in its manufactured state, a piece of silver in both 
states, a piece of copper in both states, a piece of brass in both 
states, a piece of tin in both states, a piece of lead in both states, 
a piece of iron in both states, a piece of steel in both states, a 
piece of tinfoil, a piece of solder, a screw, a clasp nail, a clout 
nail, a hob nail, a spike nail, a sparable, and a tack. 

These articles are all on the board; and the monitor puts his 
pointer to each article, and tells his little pupils their names, and 
encourages them to repeat the names afterhim. When they finish 
at one post they go to the next. 

The next board may contain a piece of hemp, a piece of rope, a 
piece of string, a piece of bagging, a piece of sacking, a piece of 
canvas, a piece of hessian, a piece of Scotch sheeting, a piece of 
unbleached linen, a piece of bleached linen, a piece of diaper linen, 
a piece of dyed linen, a piece of flax, a piece of thread, a piece of 
yarn, a piece of ticking, a piece of raw silk, a piece of twisted silk, 
a piece of woven silk, figured, a piece of white plain silk, and a 
piece of dyed silk, a piece of ribbon, a piece of silk cord, a piece of 
silk velvet, &c. 

The next may contain raw cotton, cotton yarn, sewing cotton, 
unbleached calico, bleached calico, dimity, jean, fustian, velveteen 
gause, nankeen, gingham, bed furniture, printed calico, marseilles, 
flannel, baise, stuff, woollen-cloth and wool, worsted, white, black, 
and mixed. 

The next may contain milled board, paste board, Bristol card, 
brown paper, white paper of various sorts, white sheep skin, yellow 
sheep, tanned sheep, purple sheep, glazed sheep, red sheep, calf 
skin, cow hide, goat skin, kid, seal, pig leather, seal skin, wash 
leather, beaver, &c. 

The next may contain about twenty-five of those wood animals 
which are imported into this country, and are to be had at the Fo- 
reign Toy Warehouses; some of them are carved exceedingly well, 
and appear very like the real animals. 

The next may contain mahogany, and the various kinds of wood. 

The next may contain prunings of the different fruit trees. 

The next may contain the different small articles of ironmongery 
needles, pins, cutlery, small tools, and every other object that can 
be obtained small enough for the purpose. 

The utility of this mode of teaching must be obvious; for if the 
children meet with any of those terms in a book which they are 
reading, they understand it immediately; which would not be the case 
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unless they had seen the object. The most intellectual person 
would not be able to call things by their proper names, much less 
describe them, unless he had been taught, or had heard some other 
person call them by their right names; and we generally learn more 
by mixing with society, than ever we could do at school. This sort 
of lessons persons can make themselves; and they will last for many 
years, and help to lay a foundation for things of more importance 
at some future period, when perhaps vice will be less encouraged 
than it is at present, and virtue encouraged a little more. For it 
appears to me that whoever denies that virtue is owing to education, 
denies there is any such thing as virtue; since it proceeds from 
being taught. And he that hiaders the teaching of it, does what he 
ean to root it out of the world. 


ON THE SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION ESTABLISHED IN UNIVERSITIES, 
AND ON THE MEANS OF IMPROVING THEM. 


[From Professor J ardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Education. ] 


As the object of education in all universities, whether of ancient 
er modern date, is, to prepare young men for discharging the sev- 
eral duties and ofiices of life; it is surprising that there should be 
so little uniformity in the means employed for the attainment of 
that important end. it was to be expected, no doubt, that the cha- 
racter of the age in which any particular seminary took its rise, as 
well as the main objects contempiated by those to whom it owed 
its foundation, should appear impressed upon the scheme of educa- 
tion originally pursued within its walls; but, certainly, it was not less 
to be expected that, in proportion as knowledge advanced, and the 
objects of business or ambition assumed a new form, the system of 
public instruction should undergo a similar and a corresp»nding 
change. Such, however, is not found to be the case. On the con- 
trary, in some establishments of this kind, possessing great wealth 
and antiquity, the statutes of the founder, or the example of former 
generations, continue to exert a much more powerful influence on 
the practice of teachers, than any considerations which might be 
deduced from the extension of science, or even the wants and prob- 
able destination of their pupils. So great, indeed, is the difference 
in the means and system of instruction adopted in the several uni- 
versities of Great Britain, that it might, for a moment, appear doubt- 
ful, whether the minds to be cultivated were really of the same 
order, and the professional qualifications to be attained had any 
thing in common. 
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To remove the prejudice which subsists against every attempt 
to improve established systems, we should never forget that the 
general plan of education was formed according to the state of 
knowledge, and the- prevailing pursuits of the period in which it 
originated ; and consequently that, although it might be perfectly 
suitable for that particular condition of society, it may prove alto- 
gether inadequate to answer the purposes of a subsequent age, pos- 
sessed of greater information, and a more lofty and varied ambition. 
The object of Grecian education, for example, was to qualify young 
men for becoming good members of the commonwealth, by enabling 
them to acquire such arts and habits, as render their services most 
available in peace and in war. Among the Romans, again, during 
the most flourishing period of their government, the main object of 
public instruction was to prepare their youth for the business of 
the senate and of the bar ; while, in the ages which preceded the 
revival of learning in Europe, the scheme of instruction pursued in 
the universities, was almost exclusively adapted to promote those 
particular studies and accomplishments, by which candidates for 
holy orders were qualified to offer their services to the church. 

In the present state of European society, where the several na- 
tions have advanced to nearly the same degree of improvement, 
and where the objects of public instruction must be very similar, 
there does not seem to be any good reason why the systems actu- 
ally followed, with the view of cultivating the moral and intellectual 
faculties of man, should present such a remarkable discrepancy as 
they are found to exhibit, both in principle and in detail. ‘This 
observation applies with still greater force to the universities of the 
same country, where, as the object of instruction must be the same, 
the means employed for that end, should not materially differ; and 
yet, as has been already stated, the plan and matter of study, as 
well as the discipline of the several institutions, vary so much, that 
it is difficult to conceive that they have been guided in their pro- 
ceedings, by a desire to produce the same result, 

The general course of study in every university, may be consid- 
ered as divided into two parts;—the under-graduate and the pro- 
fessional ;-the former having a reference to that preparatory branch 
of education, which exercises and strengthens the original powers 
of the mind, without being directed to any particular pursuit; the 
latter, as the term imports, being occupied with those more limited 
inquiries which respect the personal views and employments of 
future life. This distinction is at least sufficiently obvious to form 
a boundary for the few remarks I have to make on the methods 
usually adopted in our universities, in both of these departments of 
public education. 
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The Under-graduate Course. 


In all our colleges, a considerable part of the under-graduate 
course is devoted to the study of Greek and Latin; but, in those 
of Scotland, the attention is not so exclusively confined to the 
learned languages, as in the universities of the south. We do not, 
in this part of the kingdom, attach to classical learning that high, 
and almost exclusive degree of importance, which is ascribed to it 
elsewhere; thinking it of greater consequence to the students, to 
receive instructions in the elements of science, both mental and 
physical, than to acquire even the most accurate knowledge of the 
ancient tongues ; of which all that is valuable may, it is thought, 
be obtained without so great a sacrifice of time and labor. 

We need not, indeed, be surprised at the exaggerated notions 
which have been formed, in regard to the value and importance of 
the ancient languages. ‘I’hey are justly considered as the channels 
by which science and literature were conveyed to the nations of 
modern Europe; while the genius and talents displayed in the more 
celebrated compositions of antiquity,—in the songs of the poet and 
the declamations of the orator,—continue to exercise that charm 
on the minds of the learned, which at first arose, perhaps from 
novelty or gratitude. There is, besides, a hereditary veneration, 
among scholars, for the works which delighted the illustrious per- 
sons whom they have been taught to admire ; and which laid the 
foundation of that immortal fame which has kindled their own am- 
bition, and is valued by them as the highest recompense of human 
talent and industry. 

But the practice of devoting so much time to the languages of 
Greece and Rome has been defended on other grounds. It is 
maintained that the knowledge of these tongues affords a remarka- 
ble facility for acquiring others; that they present an excellent 
model for the study of general grammar, and even the most recon- 
dite principles of thought and speech; and, moreover, that a good 
classical education qualifies a young man to use, with elegance 
and propriety, the vernacular language of his country. 

It is impossible to deny that these, and perhaps other advantages, 
result from the study of ancient literature. It is only to be consider- 
ed, whether all these might not be procured at less expense of time 
and labor, and without sacrificing other important objects, which 
ought likewise to make a part of the under-graduate course. The 
principles of general grammar, and even the particular structure 
of any individual language, might surely be sufficiently acquired, 
without that very minute attention to prosodial niceties which oc- 
cupies so much time in several distinguished seminaries. I do not 
ebject to such inquiries being pursued by those whose taste and 
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inclination dispose them to indulge in a microscopic examination of 
that fine mechanism which distinguishes poetical language, and of 
which the beauties can only be duly appreciated by such as have 
been accustomed, from long study, to render the various measures 
and cadences familiar to their ear. 1 merely question the expedi- 
ency of imposing upon all young men, whatever may be their tal- 
ents, their likings, or their destination, the necessity of devoting so 
large a portion of the most valuable period of life, to a species of 
occupation which neither supplies a suitable exercise to the mind, 
nor rewards exertion by the attainment of useful knowledge. 

My object in these remarks will, however, be very much mis- 
taken, if it be supposed that | have any intention to undervalue the 
advantages of a classical education. But I humbly conceive, that 
if classical knowledge be not ample, it is, in a great measure use- 
less; and that no time is less profitably spent, than that which is 
passed in acquiring a mere smattering of the ancient languages. 
it does not, however, follow, that the literature of antiquity should 
engross the exclusive attention of young men at college, from day 
to day, and from term to term, und thereby preclude the study of 
those more important branches of knowledge which lay the foun- 
dation of professional eminence, in the several departments of 
active life. The labors of the school boy should not be allowed to 
employ the more mature talent of the man; nor should the mere 
study of Latin and Greek words be permitted to supersede the in- 
vestigation of modern science, and those sublime researches into 
the properties of matter and of mind, which have remunerated the 
labors of philosophy during the last two hundred years. 

The business of the under-graduate course ought to comprehend, 
besides the learned languages, the elements of philosophy in all 
its branches,—of the science of mind, logic, ethics, geometry, and 
physics. I speak here only of the elements of those sciences, as 
alone applicable to the age and acquirements of the student, at this 
period of his academical life. For it is not to be imagined that 
any professor will undertake to communicate, in the short time al- 
lotted to such pursuits at college, a complete system of principles 
and deductions, in any one of the departments now specified. A 
teacher must not expect to carry his pupils, in the course of a few 
months, to the higher parts of those sciences, which it may, not- 
withstanding, be proper to put them in the way of studying for 
themselves. All that he can accomplish, in so short a period, is to 
open up the path which they are afterwards to pursue, to give di- 
rections for their successful progress, and to define the objects 
which they are to keep in view. By inducing them to employ their 
intellectual faculties, according to the plan of diligence proposed 
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he will enable them to know their own strength; and, at the same 
time, to acquire the command of a powerful instrument which na- 
ture has put into their hands, for the most valuable purposes. For 
when the habit of investigation is once formed, and the energies 
of the mind are placed under the control of well-regulated atten- 
tion, the student becomes his own best teacher, and the impor- 
tant work of education goes on of its own accord, without either 
pain or effort. 

In these outlines, | have arranged the subjects of the first or 
introductory part of mental philosophy in the following order. 

Ist. The elements of the science of mind, or, an analysis of the 
powers of the mind, particularly of those by which knowledge is 
acquired, followed by an illustration of their several modes of ope- 
ration, derived from the origin of language, and the principles of 
general grammar. 

2d. The elements of intellectual culture, applied to each res- 
pective faculty, and to their mutual co-operation or processes of 
action: illustrated by the history of logic, ancient and modern, 

3d. An analysis of the powers of taste; or, as they are sometimes 
called, of the internal or reflex senses, of novelty, beauty, sublimi- 
ty, &e. 

4th. An explanation of the means by which these powers or sus- 
ceptibilities are cultivated; illustrated by the history of the fine 
arts, and the principles of composition in the department of belles 
lettres. 

5th. The powers of communication by speech and writing; and 
the means of cultivating these powers, illustrated by the history of 
the arts of rhetoric and criticism. 

These subjects may be supposed to occupy a third or a fourth 
part of the under-graduate course, and are very properly made to 
precede the more profound inquiries which belong to ethics and 
‘physics. There has, no doubt, been considerable difference of 
opinion among the learned, as to the nature of the studies which 
ought immediately to succeed the classics, in the order of academ- 
ical tuition. Some recommend geometry and natural philosophy, 
as more suitable tothe physical connections of things, where facts 
lay hold of the mind, before reason can deduce principles or ge- 
neralise phenomena. In certain universities, accordingly, the 
students pass from the ancient languages to some one of the sci- 
ences which respect matter, and enter not upon the philosophy of 
mind, logic, ethics, &c. till toward the close of the under-graduate 
course. 

For reasons already stated, I am satisfied that it is more advanta- 
geous to begin the philosophical course with the studies which re- 
spect the operations of mind. In all the branches of human know- 
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ledge, mind is either the subject or the instrument of research. 
In metaphysics, ethics, politics, theology, and taste, no progress can 
be made without a previous analysis of the intellectual and morat 
faculties; the anatomy of the mind must be studied, before the 
mental powers can be thoroughly known or successfully exercised; 
and no one will so profitably employ himself in the examination of 
the material world, as he who has been accustomed to turn his 
mind inward upon the course of its own operations, to mark their 
origin, their connection, and their results. 

It is of less consequence, no doubt, to vary a little the order, in 
which the subjects of study are introduced, than to leave out the 
most important of them altogether: and it does, I humbly confess, 
appear to me, that, in the English universities, there is too great a 
portion of the under-graduate course exclusively devoted to the 
pursuit of classical literature. 

But it is not only the matter of study which engages the atten- 
tion of him who takes a survey of the present state of university 
education; the methods also which are adopted in the several ses 
minaries of the kingdom, and which present not less variety than 
the subjects to whichthey are directed, claim his serious conside- 
ration, and naturally suggest some thoughts on the means of their 
improvement. 

Every one knows that the method of teaching philosophy which 
is pursued in the Scottish colleges, differs considerably from that 
which has been long acted upon in the universities of England. 
In the former, a series of written lectures, composed or compiled 
by, the professors, are annually delivered from their respective 
chairs; whereas, in the latter, the business of education is carried 
on almost entirely by means of private reading, and a species of 
colloquial examinations. In the prosecution of this last method, the 
college tutor, instead of lecturing, peruses certain authors along 
with his pupils, explaining particular passages as he goes along, 
and conversing with them on the doctrines or facts to which their 
attention has been directed. 

Each plan, no doubt, has its peculiar advantages; but it appears 
to be easily practicable to combine the best parts of each, without 
sacrificing anything essential in either. Could this not be effected, 
I have no hesitation in preferring the tutorial system, limited and 
restricted as it must be, as infinitely more useful than a mere 
course of lectures, unaccompanied with examinations and exerci- 
ses. ‘The leading improvement, then, which I should venture to 
recommend, is the introduction into the English colleges of lec- 
tures, properly so called, to be incorporated, to a certain extent, 
with their present method of teaching by means of reading and 
conversation. This addition to their system, so far from obstruct- 
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ing or superseding any of their accustomed processes of intellec+ 
tual culture, would, | am convinced, both render them more effica- 
cious, and, at the same time, more agreeable to the student. In- 
deed, the comparatively small number of pupils, and the full com- 
mand of their time and arrangements, which is placed in the hands 
of the college tutor, are circumstances eminently favorable to a 
successful application of the method of teaching I have endeavor-~ 
ed to unfold in the foregoing pages. 

The greatest obstacle which we have to encounter, in this part 
of the island, in following out the details of our plan, by daily ex- 
aminations, and themes, arises from our very numerous classes, 
consisting in some instances of nearly two hundred students. In 
a college, therefore, where not more than thirty or forty generally 
attend the lectures on mental philosophy and ethics, we have the 
best reason to conclude that the beneficial effects of this system, 
would be realised to their fullest extent; that each of the young men 
would be exammed every day on the subjects discussed in the lec- 
ture, and that essays would be regularly prescribed on the principal 
topics thus previously illustrated and brought home to their com- 
prehension. The age, too, of the pupils who enter the English uni- 
Versities, presents another facility for adopting, in such schools, the 
lecture system, as a means of philosophical instruction. ‘The mind 
of a youth of seventeen or eighteen is sufficiently mature to follow 
out a train of reasoning, and to perceive the connection of a dis- 
course; whereas, in Scotland, there are always a number of students 
in the philosophy classes, who are not qualified, either in respect of 
age or of previous acquirements, for entering upon such pursuits. 
In every point of view, then, the method of teaching by lecture, 
examination, and the performance of essays, is fully more suitable 
to the circumstances of the English and Irish universities, than to 
those of Scotland; and seems calculated, of course, to produce 
still greater advantages in the former, than have ever yet been ac- 
tually realised in the latter. 

But, I am aware, it may still be proposed as a preliminary ques- 
tion, whether the method of teaching, in present use, does not an- 
swer all the purposes of education, as well as that which is here 
recommended, whether a careful perusal of select authors, and a 
subsequent conversation upon them, between the tutor and his 
pupils, are not employments as likely to improve the minds of 
youth, as a formal lecture pronounced in their hearing, even when 
it is made the ground-work of examination, and converted into 
materials for exercises in composition. 

To decide this point, it is necessary to come to an understanding 
as to what are. or ought to be, the main purposes of education; and 
{ should imagine, there can be no difficulty in admitting that 
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these are comprehended, first, in the communication of knowledge; 
and, secondly, in the cultivation of the mental powers, without a 
reference to any specific acquirement, in literature or science. 

With regard to the communication of knowlege, there can be 
no doubt that, as far as regards classical learning, mathematics, 
and the higher parts of arithmetic, the only rational method of con- 
veying instruction is to peruse, with the pupil, the best works in 
these several departments. No man ever thought of teaching a 
boy to understand Homer, Euclid, or La Place, by means of lec- 
tures. But we are now speaking of philosophical education, as it 
relates to the science of mind; of morals, and of human life; the 
principles of reasoning and of taste; the distinction of good and 
evil, the doctrines of justice, of law, and of government; and, cer- 
tainly, in this wide field, where opinions have so long remained un- 
settled, and where no authority is permitted to give a final decision, 
a very different mode of instruction ought to be pursued. It is 
here, in short, that the lecture system ought to be introduced, as 
supplementary to that of individual reading. 

For instance, it is only necessary to observe that no one writer 
contains all that the student ought to know, and that every writer 
comprehends more than it is either requisite or expedient should be 
laid before him. Our greatest authors, it is well known, wrote, 
not for beginners, nor with the view of giving a didactic system, 
but for the learned world at large, and cominonly, too, with the in- 
tention either of attacking or supporting some particular hypothe- 
sis. It is impossible, therefore, to find, in any single work, the 
elementary statements, combined with those general views on 
which a philosophical education should be constructed: and thus 
it necessarily becomes the office of a teacher to read, to select, and 
to arrange, for the use of his pupils; and, from the stores of 
knowledge with which his professional studies must be supposed to 
have furnished him, to bring forward what shall appear best suited 
to their previous attainments, as well as to the particular object of 
his course. In drawing up his lectures in such circumstances, the 
professor will frequently see it expedient to confine himself to the 
outlines of subjects, which may be treated by the original author in 
great detail: he will give, at some length, the history of opinion on 
the more important questions which present themselves for discus- 
sion: he will call the attention of his pupils to the various stages 
in the progress of the human mind, from its first attempt at gene- 
ralisation to the accomplishment of a connected system: and, in 
particular, he will point out the numerous sources of error, whe- 
ther arising from the nature of certain inquiries, or from the im- 
perfection of human reason, which have at various times materi- 
ally retarded the advancement of science. Indeed, in many sub- 
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jects of study, such as divinity, law, ethics, and politics, the history 
of opinion constitutes the sum and substance of our knowledge. 
Our inquiries after the statement of a few first principles, are di- 
rected to little more than the succession of truth and error, to the 
varying forms which they may have assumed, and to the circum- 
stances which have paved the way for their alternate reception. 
It must then be abundantly evident, that the perusal of no one 
work, in these departments, nor, indeed, of all the works, at any 
one period, would be sufficient for the purposes of instruction. 

If, indeed, we shall be allowed to suppose, that the object of the 
tutor and his pupil is confined to the very limited attainment of 
knowing what were the opinions of an individual author; of Aris- 
totle, for example, of Bacon, of Locke, or of Reid, on any parti- 
cular point of philosophy, the plan of education at present pursued 
is unquestionably the best that could be imagined to gratify their 
ambition; for, they have only to turn up the chapter and section of 
the particular work, to examine the argument, and to note down 
the conclusion. But if, on the other hand, their views extend to 
the more exalted object of inquiring what are now received as the 
general opinions, on the various subjects handled so successfully 
by Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, and Reid, in their respective works— 
what were the notions which prevailed as to the object of philoso- 
phy, and the principles of human knowledge, in the long interval 
between the first and last of these distinguished writers—what 
were the discoveries or modes of thinking which led to the several 
changes of doctrine on these points, as we find them recorded in 
the history of science, and upon what particular grounds each suc- 
ceeding theory was ultimately maintained or rejected, it is mani- 
fest that all the reading which the pupil, directed by his tutor, 
could possibly overtake, during the whole time allotted for col- 
lege residence, would not enable him to accomplish this end. In 
short, the reading system of instruction can only be recommended 
when the teacher wishes to convey to his students the views of 
some individual philosopher; and, as such a limited undertaking is 
altogether inconsistent with the present state of science, it follows 
that, in order to realise the first mentioned purpose of academical 
education, namely, the communication of knowledge, the tutor 
ought to prepare, from his own stores of information, a course of 
lectures for the use of his pupils; containing at once an outline 
which they should endeavor to fill up, and a guide to the best source 
of materials. 

Let us apply these general observations to the actual practice 
of the schools where the reading plan of teaching philosophy is 
adopted. The books usually read in the colleges alluded to, as an 
troduction to the philosophy of mind, are, I believe, Aristotle’s 
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Analytics, or an abridgement of them in Latin, Locke on the Hu- 
man Understanding, Keid’s Essays, Stewart’s Elements, and one 
or two other works written on the same subjects, and with the 
same views. Now, it cannot fail to strike every person acquainted 
with the character of the publications just specified, that, in many 
respects, they are quite unsuitable for the purpose of elementary 
instruction; particularly as they contain, even in the first parts of 
them, much of abstraction, generalisation, and deep reasoning, en- 
tirely beyond the comprehension of the youthful mind. I pass 
over the Analytics, which are now generally considered as alto- 
gether unfit to be used as an introduction to the study of Philoso- 
phy. But even the Essay of Mr. Locke is little better calculated for 
the commencement of a philosophical course. He begins with a 
very argumentative dissertation on the doctrine of innate ideas, and 
goes on to explain our notions of power, time, space, infinity, &e, 
which are some of the most abstract conceptions of the human 
mind, Dr. Reid, again, in his essays on the intellectual powers, 
after some very judicious observations on the method of studying 
mind, proceeds almost immediately to certain hypotheses on the 
nerves and brain, the phenomena of external objects, and the doc- 
trine of ideas illustrated by the theories of Berkley, Leibnitz, and 
Hume. ‘The work of Mr. Stewart, too, although entitled Elements 
of Philosophy, can be considered as elements to those only who have 
already made considerable progress in the study of mind. It re- 
quires only to run over the contents of the first part of his first vo- 
lume, to be satisfied of this fact. The general and enlightened 
views which he gives on education, on the art of reasoning, and on 
the theories of perception, cannot be fully comprehended by those 
to whom the very term philosophy has never been explained, and 
who are of course completely in the dark as to the precise objects 
of all their inquiries. 

It cannot be necessary to remark, 1 should hope, that these 
strictures have no reference whatever to the general merits of the 
works now mentioned, all of which have so materially extended 
the bounds of science, and done so much honor to their respec- 
tive authors. Nothing more is meant, than that from the subjects 
which are discussed, and the abstract manner in which these works 
are composed, they are not at all suited, as school-books, to the 
habits and acquirements of those entering on their first course of 
philosophy. 

But, supposing that the works of an individual philosopher, Mr. 
Locke, or Dr. Reid, for instance, were completely calculated for 
a college lesson; that the matter, the arrangement, and the mode 
of writing, were, in all respects, suitable to the capacity of begin- 
ners, it is clear that pupils taught in this way, would only become. 
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acquainted with the opinions of one man, and with the state of phi- 
losophy at the particular period when he wrote. With respect, 
then, to the acquisition of knowledge as connected with the histo- 
ry of opinion on the subject of mind, of reasoning, of morals, the 
method of teaching pursued in the English colleges would, in my 
estimation, be greatly improved by introducing the practice of lec- 
turing, in the Scottish acceptation of the word. 

The communication of knowledge is not, however, on any ac- 
count, the principal object which ought to be kept in view, in con- 
structing a system of academical education. However important the 
knowledge received from particular authors may be, and whatever 
improvements may be made in the modes of communicating it by 
more strict and minute examinations, by collections or otherwise, it 
must be observed, that these exercises embrace chiefly the means, 
but not the ultimate end of education. They, indeed, tend to im- 
prove the powers of comprehension and memory; but they are not 
calculated to bestow that vigor, activity, and penetration, by which 
students obtain knowledge of their own; by which they generate 
new trains of thinking, and acquire habits of weighing and estima- 
ting the grounds of their judgements; and of combining and ex- 
pressing the knowledge which has been acquired. 

In all these respects, the lecturing system appears superior to 
that with which we are now comparing it. While listening to a 
discourse delivered with some degree of animation, the mind of the 
student is necessarily more awakened, and feels a more powerful 
demand made upon its energies, than when perusing a printed vo- 
lume; for, in the latter case, he is quite aware that inattention can 
be made up for by a second reading, and that every fit of absence 
may be fully compensated by a little voluntary exertion, when he 
is more disposed to be studious. The pupil, on the contrary, who 
hears a lecture pronounced from the chair, and who knows he is to 
be examined on the subject of that lecture, its principal topics, its 
arrangement and illustrations, and to be required to write an exercise 
on some part of it, composed, too, upon the materials with which he 
has been thereby supplied, is naturally actuated by every motive 
which can stimulate industry and sustain attention. ‘The memory 
is employed to store up the facts and reasonings brought forward 
by the lecturer; the judgement is exercised in discovering their 
connection and dependence; and the powers of reasoning are call- 
ed into action, while he draws conclusions and generalises his in- 
ferences. Compared with these efforts of mind, the mere reading 
a volume in private is a dull and uninteresting employment. The 
intellectual powers are never sufficiently roused; they are in a 
state aproaching to passivity, being never stretched to their full 
tension nor made tp put forth all their strength. The young man, 
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in short, is not induced by the mode of his pursuits to bring his ener- 
gies into play; he is not permitted to know the extent of his talents, 
nor the amount of his endowments. He merely endedVors to de- 
posit in his recollection a number of statements and a few general 
arguments, without having had to strain the faculty of reminiscence 
in gathering them together, or to task his judgement with the dis- 
covery of their relations. In aclass-room, on the other hand, em- 
ulation and energy are found to result from the «simple circum- 
stance, that a number of young persons similarly situated as to age 
and advantages, are engaged in listening to the same things, and 
in receiving the same impressions. A sympathetic animation per- 
vades the whole; the glow of zeal, and an expression of curiosity, 
are perceived in almost every countenance: all the faculties of the 
mind are exerted, and powers unused before, are awakened into 
life and activity, 

The viva voce examination, too, would be attended with the best 
effects in an English college. The age of the pupils, their previous 
acquirements as classical scholars, and the convenient number in 
which they assemble, are, as has been already mentioned, circum- 
stances favorable to a successful application of the method now re- 
commended. Such examinations are obviously a much better test 
of ability, and afford, at the same time, much more efficient means of 
improvement, than a conversation, or even a series of questions, 
on the works of any writer, however eminent. For, in the latter 
case, the pupil will be apt to give his answer in the words of his 
author, without, perhaps, clearly understanding the terms of which 
he makes use; whereas, in an examination on a lecture, to which 
he had listened in the company of others, he is compelled to exer- 
cise at once his judgement, and his memory, and to express his 
meaning in language of his own composition. 

We may take an example from another department of mental 
exertion, the office of a reporter in the House of Commons, and 
compare the effects produced on the faculties of memory, arrange- 
ment, and expression, by the constant exercise of these powers in 
the details of such a duty, with those which would arise from the 
mere reading a speech in the newspapers, even although he who 
reads were required to give some account of it, when he had 
finished the perusal. ‘This is exactly a case in point. The stu- 
dent who listens te an academical lecture, under the impression 
that he is to be examined upon it, and to give the substance of it 
in an essay, is in the situation of the reporter in the house of com- 
mons; the student, again, who reads a book in his apartment, in the 
view of conversing upon it with his tutor, resembles the mere reader 
of a speech in a newspaper; and it will be found, upon a candid 
inquiry, that the effects of the two systems of education, here in- 
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directly compared, will be analogous to those connected with the 
two exercises now described. Every one knows, how astonish- 
ingly succeSsful many reporters are, both in the houses of parlia- 
ment, and in the courts of justice, in giving the principal topics, 
as well as the leading points of illustration, of a long speech; and, 
it is too obvious to require remark, that this command of the seve- 
ral faculties of memory, discrimination, and arrangement, arises 
from a species of mental exercise, in many respects similar to that 
which is followed out in the first class of philosophy at Glasgow, 
and which I am satisfied, might easily be introduced, under certain 
modifications, into other academical establishments. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF ADULTS FOR MUTUAL EDUCATION. 


{The following article is from an individual whose attention has 
been long and peculiarly directed to the subject on which he writes; 
and who has contributed extensive and efficient service to associa- 
tions modelled on a plan similar to that which is now presented to 
our readers. The subject here introduced to public attention, is one 
of uncommon interest, when regarded in connection with the pro- 
gress of general improvement by means of education; it is equally 
important in a political point of view, as intimately connected with 
the diffusion of intelligence, and with the elevation of character 
among the agricultural and mechanic classes; and to the friend 
of moral improvement it offers a source of peculiar gratification, 
as a sure preventive of those insidious inroads of vice, which are 
ever ready to be made on hours of leisure and relaxation. | 


To the Editor, 

Sir, I take the liberty to submit for your consideration, a few ar- 
ticles as regulations for associations for mutual instruction in the 
sciences, and in useful knowledge generally. You will see they 
are upon a broad basis; and the reason is that men of views enlight- 
ened enough upon education to see its defects and its wants, and 
spirit enough to act, are scattered more or less through the country; 
and all that is necessary for action, is some definite plan of opera- 
tion by which their efforts can be united and brought to bear upon 
one point. It seems to me that if associations for mutual instruc- 
tion in the sciences and other branches of useful knowledge, could 
once be started in our villages, and upon a general plan, they would 
increase with great rapidity, and do more for the general diffusion 
of knowledge, and for raising the moral and intellectual taste of 
eur countrymen, than any other expedient which can possibly be de- 
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vised. And it may be questioned if there is any other way, to check 
the progress of that monster, intemperance, which is making such 
havoc with talents, morals, and every thing that raises man above 
the brute, but by presenting some object of sufficient interest to di- 
vert the attention of the young from places and practices which lead 
to dissipation and to ruin. 1 do not doubt but alterations in the title 
and articles will be advisable; but I believe most confidently, that 
something of the general plan may be carried into effect. 


Society for Mutual Education. 


The first object of this society is to procure for youths an eco- 
nomical and practical education, and to diffuse rational and useful 
information through the community generally. 

The second object is to apply the sciences and the various 
branches of education to the domestic and useful arts, and to all 
the common purposes of life. 

Branches of this society may be formed in any place where a 
number are disposed to associate for the same object, and to adopt 
the following or similar articles as their constitution: 

The society will hold meetings, as often as they think it expedient, 
for the purpose of mutual instruction in the sciences, by investiga- 
ting and discussing them or any other branch of useful knowledge. 
The several branches of Natural Philosophy, viz: Mechanics, Hy- 
drostatics, Pneumatics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, any branch 
of the Mathematics, History, Political Economy, or any political 
intellectual, or moral subject, may be examined and discussed by 
the society. 

Any branch of the society may, as often as they think it expe- 
dient, procure regular courses of instruction by lectures or other- 
wise, in any subject of useful knowledge. 

The society, as they find it convenient, shall procure books, ap- 
paratus for illustrating the sciences, a cabinet of minerals, and 
other articles of natural or artificial production. 

The society may aid in establishing and patronising an institu- 
tion or institutions, for giving to youths a thorough education, intel- 
lectual, moral and physical, and in the application of the sciences 
to agriculture and theyther useful arts, and for qualifying teach- 
ers. The aid to be given by furnishing means for the pupils by 
agricultural or mechanical operations, to defray or lessen the ex- 
penses of their education. 

Any person may be a member of the society, by paying to the 
Treasurer, annually, one dollar. And ten dollars paid at any 
one time, will constitute a person a member for life. 

The money paid to the society for membership or otherwise, 
shall be appropriated to the purchase of books, apparatus, a cab- 
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inet, aiding an institution for practical education or for some 
other object for the benefit of the society. 

The officers of each branch of the society shall be a President, 
Vice President, Treasurer, Recording and Corresponding Secre- 
taries; five Curators, and three Delegates to meet delegates from 
other branches of the society in the same county. 

The President, Vice President, Treasurer, and Recording Se- 
cretary, shall perform the duties usually implied in those offices. 
The corresponding scretaries shall make communications to each 
other for the benefit of the society, as discoveries, improvements, or 
other circumstances shall require. 

The curators shall have charge of the library, apparatus, cabinet, 
and all other property of the society, not appertaining to the trea- 
sury, 

The delegates of the several branches of the society in any one 
county, shall meet semi-annually, at such place as they shall choose, 
for the purpose of consulting upon meaures for promoting the de- 
signs of the society, particularly for encouraging an institution for 
giving an economical and practical education, and for qualifying 
teachers. 

The delegates from the several branches of the society in any 
county, shall be called the board of delegates from the society for 
Mutual Education in that county. 

The board of delegates in each county shall appoint such officers 
as shall be necessary for their organisation or for doing any busi- 
ness coming within their province. 

Each board of delegates shall appoint a representative, to meet 
representatives from other boards who shall be styled the Board of 
Mutual Education for a given State; and it might be advantageous 
to have also a General Board embracing the United States. 

It shall be the duty of the General or State Boards to meet annu- 
ally to appoint a president and other officers, to devise and recom- 
mend such a system of Education as they shall think most eligible, 
also to recommend such books as they shall think best fitted to an- 
swer the purposes for which they are designed, and to adopt and 
recommend such measures, generally, as are most likely to secure 
to the rising generation the best intellectuaj, moral, and physical, 
education, and to diffuse the greatest quantity of useful information 
among the various classes of the community. 

Any branch of the society will have power to adopt such by-laws 
and regulations, as will be necessary for the management and use 
of the library, apparatus, cabinet, &c. and for carrying into effect 
any designs not inconsistent with the general object of the society. 

Several institutions essentially the same as here proposed, have 
already been formed in our country, and some of them are highly 
useful and respectable: that others may and will be formed, there is« 
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vio doubt. The object of the above articles is to forward the for- 
mation of them upon a general plan, and to form a connecting 
link between them which will enable them to unite their efforts, 
and may possibly lead them to vie with each other in prosecut- 
ing their general object, which is certainly second to no one 
that ever enlisted the talents of the Philosopher or of the States- 
man, or the feelings of the Philanthropist. 


_———— 


POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION. 


(The following paragraphs are extracted from Mr. Burnside’s 
Address delivered at Worcester, on the anniversary of a new or- 
ganisation of the schools in that town, March 25th, 1826. 

The subject of education furnishes to the philanthrophist an in- 
structive as well as a pleasant theme of contemplation, in every 
light in which it is considered, Its political value is not, in this 
country at least, apt to be overlooked. Still, it cannot be too often 
brought to view; andthe probability that legislative measures for 
the farther improvement of education, are probably to be soon 
adopted on a higher scale than heretofore, gives an additional in- 
terest to the subject of the able address from which this article is 
takerf] 


From the different estimates, which have been made on the sub- 
ject, we may assume eight hundred millions as the probable popu- 
lation of the globe we inhabit. Of these, christianity can claim 
but little more than one fifth, as nominally her own. All the resi- 
due, except about two millions of Jews, amounting to more than 
600 millions, are Mahometans and Pagans. To these may be 
added, at least 100 millions of nominal christians, embracing nine- 
tenths of the Greek and catholic churches; and we find there are 
700 out of 800 millions of human beings, no one of whom can 
compare in knowledge with the humblest child who has been in- 
structed in the free schools of Massachusetts; and I shudder to 
add, that most of these are as morally worthless, as they are stu- 
pidly ignorant. This is indeed a dark picture, though I believe 
a just one, of the present state of mankind. The thought is humil- 
iating, that this immense portion of the human family is thus lost 
to all that is valuable and dignified in the character of rational 
beings. In presenting this view, however, of the degradation of 
man, I do not forget what has been effected, in every age, to en- 
large his mind and meliorate his condition; nor do I overlook the 
present advanced state of science and the useful arts. Were it 
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our purpose to trace the progress of human knowledge, we should 
find cause for admiration at the successful exertion of the intellect- 
ual powers of man, when directed to their legitimate objects. 
But it is more appropriate to this anniversary, to inquire into the 
causes which have so effectually prevented the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among our fellow men; for with whatever splendor the 
rays of science have shone upon a part of our world, they have 
hardly lessened the thick darkness which has ever brooded over the 
greatest portion of it. The principal cause may be found, if I mis- 
take not, in the forms of civil government which have prevailed 
among the nations. With few exceptions, these have been arbi- 
trary, both in ancient and modern times. 

Now it is the manifest policy of every such government to pre- 
vent a general spread of knowledge among their subjects; to take 
prompt and efficient measures to suppress every indication of a 
spirit of inquiry into the rights of man, and the pretensions of prin- 
ces to govern without responsibility. It requires little sagacity to 
foresee that such inquiries would never result favorably to the claims 
of ambition; but must always terminate, as they ever have done, 
in the overthrow of unlimited authority, and the establishment, upon 
its ruins, of a different political system, directly recognising the 
people as the only legitimate source of power, and entitled to the 
right of self government. Without resorting for illustrations to 
nations of antiquity, 1 appeal directly to the history of médern 
Europe to show how steadily, how artfully, and how successfully, 
this fatal policy has been pursued by the rulers of that continent. 
After much research, I have found but one solitary instance, in 
which provision has been made by law for the indiscriminate in- 
struction of children in the elements of useful knowledge. In 
1646, the Parliament of Scotland passed an act, requiring free 
schools to be maintained in all the Parishes of that kingdom for 
the elementary instruction of the poor.* Scarce had the system 
contemplated by this act gone into operation when the statute was 
repealed, upon the restoration of Charles II. together with all other 
laws passed during the Commonwealth, as not having received the 
royal assent. It did not suit the views of the politic Charles or the 
headstrong James II. to furnish facilities for the education of the 
Scottish peasantry. No attempt, therefore, was made during those 


* Laws of an earlier date, though of a more limited tendency, might perhaps 
have been found. Among the ancient acts of the Scottish Parliament are some 
designed to enforce the universal diffusion of education, as far at least as regarded 
ability to read the Scriptures. Heavy penalties were threatened against every 
master, and every head of a house, who should be guilty of neglecting the in- 
struction of his apprentices, domestics, or children, Similar enactments, our 
readers no doubt remember, were among the earliest legislative measures of the 
founders of the New-England colonies. 
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two reigns to revive the statute of 1646, because no hope could be 

entertained that a bill for that purpose would not be indignantly 

negatived in the exercise of the royal prerogative. But after the 

revolution, in 1696, it was re-enacted, and is probably still in force. 

The Parliament of Ireland once made a similar law; but they im- 

mediately diverted the fund designed for the object, and abandoned 

the enterprise. Inno other country except our own, are the means 

of education furnished by law to the common people, In the Pro- 

testant Cantons of Switzerland, and in some of the districts of 
England, and in a few of the states of Prussia, the peasantry have 

access to schools similar to those maintained in Scotland; but they 

owe their existence to individual munificence, or to the patron- 

age of religious associations. We look in vain to the records of 
other countries for evidence that the interests of education have 

ever been embraced within the scope of their-policy; that the in- 
struction of the poor has ever been the object of one single act of 
legislation; or that the smallest portion of public revenue has ever 

been pledged to enlighten the minds and form the morals of the 

rising generation. 

It is vain ever to hope for an enlightened populace, under 
governments, whose very existence depends on their ignorance. 
But we may confidently trust in the benevolence of God, that the 
depressed and degraded millions of Europe will, at last, be eman- 
cipated, Liberal principles are making slow, but sure progress, and 
in opposition to the combined operation of the causes | have men- 
tioned, will ultimately triumph in a radical change of the political 
aspect of Europe. Far different was the policy, and more exalted 
were the views of the venerable fathers of New-England. They 
were too wise, and too patriotic to leave schools dependent on 
private liberality. They laid deep the foundations of education 
in the principles of their constitution of government. They made 
it an early object of legislation to enjoin upon towns the duty of 
supporting masters to instruct the young in elementary knowledge, 
and gospel ministers to guide both old and young in the paths of 
moral rectitude. They not only permitted but they invited and 
urged the poor to send their children for instruction, to the schools 
maintained for them at the expense of the public, Their system 
of education has come down to us, through a period of 200 years, 
as the most valued and precious of the institutions of our country; 
and there is scarcely a child, that hears me, who does not know, 
that its daily lessons are taught by legislative direction. 

Before this audience, it is not necessary to dwell long, upon the 
advantages, which flow from it. Most of our legislators, our 
judges and governors have commenced their preparation for the 
high stations they have filled in society, by drinking at these sim- 
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ple srrincs of knowledge. We see the magic influence of our 
schools in the habits of industry, sobriety and order, which prevai} 
in the community; in the cheerful obedience, so generally yielded 
to the laws, and in the acts of charity and benevolence, which are, 
every day, multiplied around us. Rarely have we seen a native of 
Massachusetts paying the forfeit of his life, to the violated laws of 
the State. Still more rarely have we found, of the unhappy num- 
ber of capital sufferers, one, whose early years have been passed 
in the seminaries of our villages. 

In our sister States, experience has been equally decisive of the 
saving influence of these primary institutions. The executive of 
New-York, states in an official communication to the legislature, 
that of ten thousand children, who had been educated in the free- 
schools of the metropolis, not one had ever been convicted of an 
infamous crime. And the eloquent editor of the works of the 
Scottish bard, to whom I am indebted for whatever information I 
have given of his country, speaks of the effects of schools upon the 
peasantry, in language so forcible and pertinent, that I cannot 
forbear repeating it on the present occasion. ‘‘At the present day, 
there is perhaps no country of Europe, in which, in proportion to 
its population, so small a number of crimes fall under the chastise- 
ment of the criminal law, as Scotland. We have the best autho- 
rity for asserting that, on an average of thirty years preceding the 
year 1797, the executions in that division of the island did not 
amount to six annually; and one quarter sessions for the town of 
Manchester only, has sent, (according to Mr. Hume,) more felons 
to the plantations, than all the judges of Scotland usually do, in 
the course of a year. It might appear invidious, (he continues,) 
to attempt a calculation of the many thousand individuals in Man- 
chester and its vicinity, who can neither read nor write. A ma- 
jority of those, who suffer the punishment of death for their crimes 
in every part of England, are, it is believed, in this miserable state 
of ignorance.”” This, we should recollect, is an account of the 
state of morals among the Scotch peasantry, one centwry after their 
free schools had gone into operation. The contrast of this repre- 
sentation may be read in the political works of Fletcher of Salton, 
who describes the conditon of the Scots, before the establishment 
of their schools; and he exhibits a state of society, depraved and 
wretched beyond conception. 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 
Thoughts on the influence of Education in forming the Moral and Religious 


Character. 
To the Editor, 

Sir, if it be admitted that our state in the life-to come will be in- 
fluenced in any degree by the characters which we form in the pre- 
sent world, the principal object of all our efforts for improving the 
common systems of Education, must be to meliorate the moral con- 
dition of the human family; and, by connecting knowledge with 
duty, to give to all instruction a direct tendency to’establish in the 
mind those principles and those affections, which will determine 
our final destiny. The belief that human science is incompatible 
with the religion of the Bible has nearly passed away from this 
country, and is rapidly leaving the world; but while abandoning 
this belief, many persons seem disposed to fall into the opposite 
extreme, and even to assume it as a conceded fact, that secular 
knowledge has no connection with religion. 

But, without any controversy, may we not assume it as an obvious 
truth that all knowledge and all duty is religious just in proportion 
to its influence, either direct or indirect, in forming our moral 
characters. Truths and duties are of different orders; but there 
can be no truth which is important to be known by an immortal 
being, that may not have some influence in forming his religious 
character. By expanding his mind, it enlages his sphere of duty; 
by ennobling his capacities, it enhances his moral obligations. 
To whom much is given, of him shall much be required. 

The rank to which your Journal has already attained, indicates 
that it is destined to exert an extensive and powerful influence on 
the characters of our children; and you will be disposed, sir, to con- 
sider very seriously the extent of your responsibility. If you 
should decide that the subject which I have introduced is fairly en- 
titled to a place in your work, | shall occasionally offer a short let- 
ter for your consideration. It is not, however, desirable that this 
subject should employ merely the talents of an humble individual. 
The field is wide; it is little cultivated; and there is room for the 
labors of all; for those who can clear the ground of its natural 
growth—its thorns, and brambles, and ivy, and nightshade; for 
those who can sow good seed; for those who can watch lest the 
enemy sow tares; and for those who can prune and nourish the 
growing plant, that it may spring up, and bear fruit unto life eter- 
nal. 

If any singularity of sentiment should be discoverable in these 
letters, it may not be improper to ask whether something new en 
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this subject is not desirable. We should pass but a poor compli- 
ment to our holy religion by supposing that its precepts had been 
duly applied to the subject of education. For more than eighteen 
centuries it has been taught as the way of life; but the annals of 
this period are crowded with the records of the blackest crimes. 
Every imaginable remedy for the general corruption of human na- 
ture has been tried, except that of instilling into the infant mind 
the genuine principles of love towards God, and charity to- 
wards its neighbor, and training it up in the way it should go. This 
method has received many partial experiments on a very limited 
scale; and wherever it has been tried it has been attended with the 
most salutary and encouraging results. But the experiment of 
educating a community as Christians, has not been tried in Europe 
nor in America, If we wish to form any tolerable estimate of the 
eflects of such a mode of education, we are compelled to look to 
Piteairn’s Island; or to go out of Christendom, and mark the influ- 
ence of principles and modes of instruction, which deserve to be 
called Christian, among the Leeo-Keeos, the Japanese, or possibly 
among some sequestered tribe in central Africa, which heaven may 
have preserved from the contamination of paganised christianity. 

In these remarks there is no intention of censuring any system 
or creed among Christians: the meaning is simply, to deny that 
any sect of Christians has educated its children practically in the 
real spirit and temper of the gospel, and to infer that some new 
and more thorough method of combining religious and secular 
knowledge is necessary, in order that, by educating our children, 
we may prepare them to be good and happy. 

You will, sir, do me the justice to remark that I seek not to 
shackle the minds of children by the austere maxims of any system 
of faith; but to show by what means their minds and their conduct 
may be regulated by the pure maxims of religious morals. You 
will also observe, that my object is to analyse the minds of ehil- 
dren,—to show the relations which they sustain in respect to their 
parents, and teachers, and other associates,—and to illustrate 
those rules for their discipline and instruction, which shall be 
found suited to their condition. I shall adopt this plan, instead of 
confining myself to the encouragement of any particular mode of 
instruction, because I believe this branch of your grand topic 
receives too little attention. Those who have adopted an easy 
and convenient method of imparting knowledge, would be still 
more useful, if their knowledge were more philosophical. Com- 
paratively few instructers have possessed the means of acquiring 
from observation, a very extensive knowledge of human nature. 
Any information which would aid them in a just estimate of the 
capacities and propensities of the infant mind; the natural order 
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of its developement; the best method of exciting and preserving 
a disposition to reduce knowledge to practice; and the true means 
of engaging the whole heart in what duty requires;—any such in- 
formation would be highly important to all those who are entrusted 
with the care and instruction of children. Even a moderate share 
of such knowledge might greatly increase in the instructer a sense 
of his solemn responsibility, and make him more careful to sow 
good seed. 

If it be necessary, in introducing this subject to your readers, to 
add any remarks as to its importance, they may be reminded that 
the whole life of man is not too long, when well improved, to make 
him good. When the early part of it has been misimproved, the 
remainder is attended with embarrassments, perplexities, and dan- 
gers; and the result, if all reflection be not lost, is appalling. ‘The 
time to correct our natural evil propensities, and to establish vir- 
tuous habits, is in infancy and childhood. Many external evils 
may be removed merely by convincing men that they are impoli- 
tic; but every reformation which requires a change of the internal 
character,—a change of the hearts of men, should commence at 
the cradle. It is only in infancy and childhood, that the mind will 
make no resistance to what is good and true. In later years, 
man’s own will, and the imaginations of his own heart, rise in op- 
position. These must be first consulted and first conciliated. And 
the labor of this method is hard, and its effects uncertain. When 
the character is formed after a false and corrupt model, nothing 
can be conceived more difficult than to effect a radical change. 
Good principles, if received after the character is established, rarely 
work a general reformation. They may gain an ascendancy in 
the centre of the soul, and, under more propitious circumstances 
than the present world affords, reduce the whole man to an orderly 
and consistent character. This is nearly all that can be expected. 
We look in vain for a consistent man in this world. We readily 
abandon some speculative principles, and some habits which have 
little connexion with our ruling love. It is easy to produce a 
striking external transformation, without suppressing pride, or 
eradicating self-love. But to exchange self-love and love of the 
world, for the love of God and our neighbor, and to submit the 
whole soul to these essential principles and those which flow from 
them, is a vast werk. Begin it as early as we will,—and still, 
even with the aid of Heaven, it is slowly wrought, and late, if ever, 
completed. Why, then do we encourage our children to neglect 
it until their characters are fixed like the skin of the Ethiopian 
and the spot of the leopard? 

Man’s selfishness always prompts him to examine cautiously the 
conditions on which he is to exchange opinions and principles 
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which he has long possessed and acknowledged, for those which 
are new; and it would be well, if it did not also blind him as to 
their comparative value. But, by long possession and use, they 
become a part of himself, and he loves himself in them. They are 
his possessions; they serve and have long served his purposes: 
they have given him the reputation which he enjoys in his own 
view, and the view of others. How, then, can he attach to them 
merely their relative value? ‘ How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God.’ ‘ Whosoever shall not recewe the 
kingdom of God as a litile child, he shall not enter therein.’ 


HISTORICAL 3KETCH OF THE FREE SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





[The following paragraphs are extracted from ‘Letters to the 
Hon. William Prescott, LL. D. on the Free Schools of New-En- 
gland, with Remarks upon the Principles of Instruction. By James 
G. Carter.’ This gentleman is one of the few individuals who in 
this country have vigorously and effectively devoted their exertions 
not merely to the business of instruction, but to the extensive im- 
provement of education. That Mr. Carter has been highly suc- 
cessful in his efforts, it will be unnecessary to inform those of our 
readers who have observed the favorable influence of his labors as : 
editor of the United States Literary Gazette. a 

In the pages of that work the inductive method of teaching has Bes 
been ably inculcated; and, with whatever skepticism it may be 
regarded by some theorists, the practical results of it, as far as it 
has been hitherto adopted, have been decidedly beneficial. To 
designate a single instance: Colburn’s works on arithmetic, which 
have been much aided by the recommendations of the Gazette, 
have effected, in schools of every description, a more rapid and 
thorough reformation than any that has yet been recorded in the 
history of instruction. | 

The pamphlet from which our present extracts are made, con- 
tains, beside its historical matter, many valuable suggestions for im- Vj 
provement in the methods of teaching in common schools. The 
hints contained in this part of the work, would be very serviceable . 
in seminaries of every kind. ] } 





Under the Colony charter of Massachusetts Bay, among the first 
legislative acts, are recorded the following characteristic preamble 
and law: 
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‘For as much as the good education of children is of singular 
behoof and benefit to any commonwealth, and whereas many pa- 
rents and masters are too indulgent and negligent in that kind; 

‘It is ordered, that the selectmen of every town im the several 
precincts and quarters where they dwell, shall have a vigilant eye 
over their brethren and neighbors, to see; . 

‘First, that none of them shall suffer so much barbarism in any 
of their families, as not to endeavor to teach, by themselves or 
others, their children and apprentices, so much learning, as may 
enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, and knowledge 
of the capital laws: 

‘ Also, that all masters of families do once a week (at the least) 
catechise their children and servants in the grounds of religion; 
and if any be unable to do so much, that then, at the least, they 
procure such children and apprentices to learn some short ortho- 
dox catechism without book, that they may be able to answer unto 
the questions, that shall be propourded to them out of such cate- 
chism, by their parents or masters, or any of the selectmen, when 
they shall call them to a trial of what they have learned in that 
kind.’* 

Although laws like these would not, in themselves, lead us to 
form any very sanguine expectations of great progress in literature, 
or very astonishing discoveries in science; yet, from the deep so- 
licitude they manifest upon the subject, we are led to anticipate 
something better, as soon as the resources of the Colony are ade- 
quate to a more liberal provision. ‘This anticipation is realised 
by the foundation of Harvard College in 1636. After the confed- 
eration of Colonies, Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, 
and New-Haven, in 1643, this ‘school of the prophets,’ as it was 
then called, became an object of deep interest, and received their 
united and undiverted patronage. 

How general was the interest taken in this institution, and how 
great exertions they were willing to make for its encouragement, 
will appear from the following petition of the ‘ President and Fel- 
lows,’ and the reply they received from the Commissioners. 

‘Seeing from the first evil contrivall of the collidge building, 
there now ensues yearely decayes of the rooff, walls, and founda- 
tions, which the study rents will not carry forth to repaire; there- 
fore, we present to your wisdome to propounde some way to carry 
an end to this worke.’ A reply was returned; ‘The Commission- 
ers will propounde to and improve their several interests in the 
Collonies, that by pecks, half bushells, and bushells of wheat, accord- 


* Colony Laws, Chap. 22, Sec. 1 
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ing as men are free and able, the Collidge may have some consid- 
erable yearly healp towards their occasions, and herein, if the 
Massachusetts please to give a leading example, the rest may 
probably the more reddyly follew.’* 

Notwithstanding the solicitude of the puritans, that the rising 
generation should be educated sound in the faith, as well as cor- 
rect in practice, it seems, the perversity of human nature did 
sometimes, even in those good days, prevail; and it was difficult to 
find proper objects of the public favor. The government of the 
College ask direction of the General Court, as to the distribution 
of their bounty in the following words. 

‘Whither we shall have respect, in the disposall of the said 
contributions, to all the schollars in generall, (as by maintenance 
of common officers and the like,) or especially, to such as are 
poore, pious, and learned; the three usual qualifications looked at 
in such cases.”{ The Court reply; ‘The supplies granted by the 
severall Collonies were first intended for the support and encour- 
agement of poore, pious, and learned youthes, and it is desired 
these ends may cheefly be attended in the disposall thereof; onely 
if no such youthes be present, it may be imployed for the common 
advantage of the Collidge.’{ 

These evidences of early attention to Harvard College are cited, 
not because it is that, in which I am now chiefly interested, but to 
show the interest our ancestors felt on the subject of education, 
and the sacrifices they were willing to make for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. Although the College was a favorite object of 
patronage, the puritans did not forget the ‘ primary schools.’)_ They 
bestowed upon them an attention, which evinced how well they 
judged, that it is wn them the character of the mass of the people is 
formed. So far as education is concerned, the highest seminaries 
may furnish the ornament, but the primary schools must afford the 
strength and stability of republican institutions. As early as 1647, 
less than twenty years from the date of their first charter, the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay made provision by law, for the sup- 
port of schools at the public expense, for instruction in reading and 
writing, in every town containing fifty families; and for the sup- 
port of a grammar school, the instructer of which should be com- 
petent to prepare young men for the University, in every town 


* Haz. Hist. Coll. vol. ii. p, 107. 
+ Hist. Coll. vol. ii. p. 85. 
} Hist. Coll. vol. ii. pp. 86, 87. 


$ This phrase is used to denote the elementary or lowest class of schools, which 
are supported by the districts of each town. 
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containing one hundred families. For this exertion, which, con- 
sidering the state of the Colonies at this period of their history, 
must have been no inconsiderable one, they assign the following 
truly catholic and pious reason: 

‘It being one chief project of Satan to keep men from the 
knowledge of the scripture, as in former times keeping them in 
unknown tongues, so in these latter times, by persuading from the 
use of tongues, that so at least the true sense and meaning of the 
original might be clouded and corrupted with false glosses of de- 
ceivers; to the end that learning may not be buried in the graves 
of our forefathers in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting 
our endeavors:— 

‘Sec. 1. It is therefore ordered by this court and the authority 
thereof; that every township within this jurisdiction, after the Lord 
hath increased them to the number of fifty householders, shall then 
forthwith appoint one within their towns to teach all such children 
as shall resort to him, to write and read, whose wages shall be paid 
either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabit- 
ants in general, by way of supply, as the major part of those that 
order the prudentials of the town, shall appoint: provided that 
those who send their children be not oppressed by paying much 
more than they can have them taught for in other towns. 

‘Sec. u. And it is further ordered, that where any town shall 
increase to the number of one hundred families or householders, 
they shall set up a grammar school, the master thereof being able 
to instruct youth, so far as they may be fitted for the University; 
and if any town neglect the performance hereof above one year, 
then every such town shall pay five pounds per annum to the next 
such school, till they shall perform this order.”* 

To insure the object of the law, the penalty was afterwards in- 
creased to ten, and finally to twenty pounds. And lest the mo 
characters of the young should suffer, by their being educated 
improper instructers, this cautious and saving admonition is sub- 
joined; ‘this court doth commend it to the serious consideration 
and special care of our overseers of the college, and the selectmen 
in the several towns, not to admit or suffer any such to be contin- 
ued in the office or place of teaching, educating, or instructing 
youth or children in the college or schools, that have manifested 
themselves unsound in the faith, or scandalous in their lives, and 
have not given satisfaction according to the rules of Christ.’ 

As the population increased in some towns, 30 as to render the 
former provisions inadequate to their purpose, another law provi- 
ded, that ‘ every town consisting of more than five hundred families 


* Colony Laws, chap. 73. 
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or householders, shall set up and maintain fwo grammar schdols, 
and two writing schools, the masters whereof shall be fit and able 
to instruct youth asthe law directs.’ These were the laws for the 
support of free schools, which obtained under the Colony Charter 
of Massachusetts Bay, and as they were executed, they secured to 
all, the means of some education. 

The colony of Plymouth, though not approaching that of Mas- 
sachusetts in population and resources, was hardly inferior in the 
enlightened views entertained upon the subject of free schools. In 
1667, their legislature hold the following language; ‘ For as much 
as the maintenance of good literature doth much tend to the ad- 
vancement of the weal and flourishing state of societies and repub- 
lics, this court doth therefore order, that in whatever township in 
this government, consisting of fifty families or upwards, any meet 
man shall be obtained to teach a grammar school, such township 
shall allow at least twelve pounds, to be raised by rate cn all the 
inhabitants.’ As the colony of Connecticut was principally settled 
by emigration from the older colony of Massachusetts, it early 
adopted the spirit of its laws, upon all subjects. The causes, which 
influenced so strongly all the early institutions of New England, 
operated as powerfully in Connecticut, as in any of the colonies. 
They loved free institutions, and were impatient of control from any 
source foreign to themselves. And their zeal to propagate and 
perpetuate a blind and bigotted faith was proverbial. But they did 
all for conscience’ sake. Whatever were the causes which led 
the puritans of New England to the adoption of their liberal and 
enlightened policy in regard to free schools, the effects were, cer- 
tainly, most happy upon the condition of the people. And with 
the advantages of their experience, and of living in a more en- 
lightened age, though we might wish to change some shades in their 
en we could hardly hope, on the whole, to make more noble 

rtions for the promotion of the same object. Their pious care 
of the morals of the young; their deep and devoted interest in the 
general dissemination of knowledge; and the sacrifices they en- 
dured to afford encouragement and patronage to those nurseries 
of piety and knowledge, the free schools, are without parallel in the 
history of this or any other country. 
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Outlines of Philosophical Education, illustrated by the method of teach- 
ing the Logic Class in the University of Glasgow ; together with 
Observations on the expediency of extending the Practical System to 
other Academical Establishments, and on the propriety of making 
certain additions to the Course of Philosophical Education in Uni- 
versities. By George Jardine, A. M., F. R. S. E., Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in that Unwersity. Second edition, enlarged. 
Glasgow, 1825. 12mo. pp. 542. 


(Concluded from p. 553.) 


Tue following account of the progress of improvement, (resumed 
from our last number,) in the university of Glasgow, will enable 
our readers to appreciate more justly the labors of Professor Jar- 
dine, and the important services which he rendered to the business 
of education, 


‘During the seventeenth century, various circumstances concurred to 
prove, both that the Aristotelian philosophy was itself declining in rep- 
utation, and also that the scholastic method of teaching was felt to be 
no longer suitable to the spirit of the times. About 1646 or 1647, 
complaints upon this head had reached the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland; upon which, this body of divines conceiving 
themselves to be invested with the right of superintending universities, 
as well as inferior schools, appointed commissioners to examine into 
the practical details of their several modes of teaching, with powers 
to remedy abuses of every kind. In one of the Acts, accordingly, of 
these commissioners, it is declared, ‘‘ that the dyting (dictating) of 
long notes has, in time past, proved not only a hinderance to the ne- 
cessary studies, but also to the knowledge of the text itself, and to the 
examination of such things as are taught; it is therefore sincerely re- 
commended by the commissioners to the dean and faculty of arts, that 
the Recents (the professors who bad the charge of educating the 
youth) spend not so much time in dying of their notes ; that no new 
lesson be taught till the former be examined ; that every student have 
the text of Aristotle in Greek ; and that the Regent first analyse the 
text, viva voce, and thereafter give the sum thereof in writing.” We 
may also mention, in passing, that it was likewise proposed to the 
commissioners, by their reverend constituents, to introduce a uniform 
system of instruction into all the Scots universities ; but this object, 
after much conference and discussion on the part of the commissioners 
and an actual comparison of the several plans of teaching then in usé, 
was afterwards abandoned, as being impracticable, or at least inex- 
pedient, in the existing circumstances of the times. 

VOL, I. 77 
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A Royal Visitation, which took place in 1727, was the means of 
introducing, into the college of Glasgow, the first radical reform in the 
method of teaching philosophy. Prior to this date, each professor con- 
ducted his pupils through the whole philosophical course ; giving lec- 
tures in three successive years, on logic, ethics, and physics. One of 
the principal changes recommended by the royal visiters on this occa- 
sion, consisted in restricting the professors of philosophy to a particular 
department.- The former method was, no doubt, attended with some 
considerable. advantages altogether peculiar to it; and accordingly it 
still remains questionable with many persons, fully competent to form 
a judgement on such matters, whether the innovation now stated, was 
in every point of view, a decided improvement. When the primary 
object of a professor is not so much to extend the bounds of science, 
by original speculations of his own, as to communicate to youth ele- 
mentary instruction, drawn from the works of others, he may not find 
much difficulty in making himself sufficiently master of all that is ne- 
cessary to be taught, in each department; whilst, from an intercourse 
with his students, during three sessions of college, he has such an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with their several talents and dispo- 
sitions, as enables him to adapt, with every prospect of success, his 
mode of instruction to their respective capacities. If, in addition to 
this, we could have any ground for assurance, that the duties of a pro- 
fessor would always be discharged by able men, and zealous teachers, 
there could be no hesitation in pronouncing the ancient system decid- 
edly superior to the modern ; but, when, on the contrary, it is morally 
certain that professorial chairs will not always be filled by individuals 
so higbly qualified, and as men of ordinary talents may, nevertheless, 
by confining their attention to one particular field of study, not only 
acquire some eminence, but become very successful instructers, it is 
extremely probable, all things considered, that each branch of knowl- 
edge will be better taught by being intrusted to a separate professor. 
Besides, there is possibly some improvement to be derived from the 
opportunity, thus furnished to a young man, of observing and compar- 
ing different modes of communicating instruction ; and, at all events, it 
is an advantage not entirely to be overlooked, that students should not 
during their whole academical course be confined to one teacher, but 
should have it in their power to attend the lectures of any distinguish- 
ed professor, who may happen at the time to adorn our seat of learn- 


? 
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It is one of the characteristic arrangements of the Scottish 
universities, that no student is compelled to attend the whole 
round of lectures which constitutes the college course. He may 
select what branches he pleases, and omit others, making the selec- 
tion with reference to his future avocation in life; and, at the same 
time, any individual in private life, who is zealous for his own im- 
provement, may attend as many of the lectures as he pleases. It 
is not at all unusual to find a merchant or even a mechanic here 
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and there among the students at lecture. This circumstance is 
highly favorable to the improvement of the community. 

The course which many judicious parents adopt with regard 
tothe college in Glasgow, is one which might be useful every 
where. The youth are sent to one class or to another, with direct 
reference to their preparation for their pursuits in life; and they 
omit whatever would be useless to them ; or if in any private sem- 
inary a more practical course of instruction is given in a particular 
branch, the student resorts to it, for that department, and returns 
afterwards to college to attend the course of lectures. So that 
the university is treated as in fact but one of the many seminaries 
of instruction, to which the city affords access. Graduating is 
by no means held essential to any of the pursuits of future life,— 
except, perhaps, theology ; and no student feels bound to complete 
the college course, lest otherwise he should not obtain a degree.— 
Degrees are comparatively seldom applied for; a good education, 
no matter when or where obtained—being the object aimed at by 
parents, as the most beneficial to their sons, At the same time a 
premature entrance on professional life is prevented by a knowl- 
edge of the high qualifications which every candidate must expect 
to find in his competitors ; and which are therefore indispensable 
to him. 


‘ The improvements in this university, arising from the regulations 
introduced by the royal visitation, were greatly promoted by the ap- 
pointment, which took place shortly afterwards, of more than one pro- 
fessor of singular zeal and ability. ‘The first of these was Dr. Francis 
Hutcheson. This celebrated philosopher, whose mind was stored with 
the rarest gifts of learning, illustrated, with a copious and splendid elo- 
quence, the amiable system of morality which is still associated with 
his name ; producing thus the happiest effects, not only on his own slu- 
dents, but also on his colleagues, and infusing, at once, a more liberal 
spirit, and a greater degree of industry, into all the departments of 
teaching. Great obstacles, however, still remained. The professor of 
the first philosophy class, according to the practice of the times, con- 
tinued to deliver his lectures in the Latin language ; a method of in- 
struction, which, although it must long have proved a great impediment 
to the ready communication of knowledge, on the part of the teacher, 
and to the reception of it on the part of the pupil, was not discontinued 
‘in this college till upon the following occasion. 

In the year 1750, Adam Smith was appointed professor of logic ;— 
and, being ratber unexpectedly called to discharge the duties of his 
office, he found it necessary to read to his pupils, in the English lan- 
guage, a course of lectures on rhetoric and belles lettres, which he 
had formerly delivered in Edinburgh. It was only during one session, 
however, that he gave these lectures; for at the end of it, he was 
elected professor of moral philosophy ; and it was on the occasivn of 
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this vacancy in the logic chair, that Edmund Burke, whose genius led 
him afterwards to shine in a more exalted sphere, was thought of, by 
some of the electors, as a proper person to fill it. He did not, how- 
ever, actually come forward as a candidate ; and the gentleman who 
was appointed to succeed Dr. Smith, without introducing any change, 
as to the subjects formerly taught in the logic class, followed the exam- 
ple of his illustrious predecessor, in giving bis prelections in English. 

Nothing, certainly, can more retard the progress of science, and 
particularly of elegant literature, than the practice of teaching in a 
foreign language. Imperious convictions of utility have now alto- 
gether removed that obstacle to improvement ; yet, such is the predi- 
lection for established usages, that several years after the period now 
alluded to, when the professor of law in this university began to de- 
liver his lectures in the English language, the faculty of advocates 
complained of the innovation, and requested that the former practice 
of prelecting in Latin might be resumed. Now, however, a total 
change of opinion on this subject has taken place; and among no 
class of men was it more decidedly manifested than in the learned 
body here alluded to; a great number of whom, almost immediately 
afterwards, repaired to Glasgow to pursue the study of law under the 
late celebrated Professor Millar, who delivered all his prelections in 
English. 

This change, which was soon extended to all the other classes, was 
obviously unfavorable to the practice of scholastic disputation ; and, 
accordingly, from the time that the practice of lecturing in English was 
generally introduced, the public disputations gradually declined. All 
the terms and expressions, employed in these intellectual combats, 
were so closely associated with the use of the Latin language, that an 
attempt to dispute in our vernacular tongue, according to the forms of 
the Aristotelian logic, would not only have appeared extremely awk- 
ward, but what is worse, would have infallibly exposed the inanity of 
the discussion. The last instance of a degree in arts obtained by de- 
fending a Thesis in the public ball of this university, occurred in the 
year 1762; the only vestiges of the practice being now confined to the 
mode of conferring medical degrees, and, even in this case, it is in the 
option of the candidate whether he shall defend a Thesis publicly or 
not, A strict examination in private, by a committee of professors, 
followed up by a public examination before the Senatus Academicus, 
is justly esteemed a much more effectual method of ascertaining the 
qualifications of candidates, than any trial of skill in the use of syllo- 
gistic mood and figure. 

From the above period till the year 1774, when I had the honor 
of being elected professor of logic, the subjects prescribed by the royal 
commissioners continued to be taught in that department in the follow- 
ing order. 

The class opened on the 10th of October, (ihe annual commence- 
ment of the session or term,) with reading and commenting on some 
portions of the Memorabilia ot Socrates ; which exercise continued two 
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or three weeks, until the greater part of the students were assembled. 
On the first of November, the proper business of the course bezan, 
with an explanation of Aristotle’s logic. This subject occupied the 
attention of the class till about the beginning of February, when the 
professor entered upon metaphysics. Commencing with that part of 
the inquiry which treats of the human mind, he aiterwards, about the 
middle of April, proceeded to ontology, or that branch of metaphysical 
science which comprehends the various doctrines on the general at- 
tributes of being, existence, essence, unity, bonity, truth, relations, 
modes of possibility, impossibility, necessity, contingency, and other 
similar abstract conceptions of pure intellect; which topics, together 
with the usual questions connected with them, relative to the imma- 
teriality and immortality of mind, the liberty or necessity of human 
action, and other subordinate points, constituted the whole course of 
study. The lectures were delivered at an early hour in the morning ; 
and, in the forenoon, the students were again assembled, one hour 
every day, for the purpose of examination ; in addition to which, two 
or three themes, not very closely connected with the subjects discuss- 
ed by the professor in public, were usually prescribed by him as pri- 
vate exercises, at certain intervals during the session. 

Having myself attended the logic class in this university, I remem- 
ber well the general impression which was made upon my mind by 
the lectures then delivered ; and also the opinion which was entertain- 
ed of them by the more intelligent of my fellow students. The senti- 
ment which universally prevailed among us was, that, though the pro- 
fessor explained the subjects, of which he treated, with great perspicu- 
ity and distinctness, yet no useful or permanent effects could possibly 
result from his prelections, either in the way of promoting activity of 
mind, or of establishing sound scientific principles. So far from af- 
fording any inducement to the study of philosophy, the ancient meta- 
physics appeared to us only to act the part of a Cerberus, in guarding 
the approach, and in deterring the most resolute from every attempt 
toenter. Respect for the teacher, rather than any interest in the 
subjects which he brought before them, induced the more industrious 
of the students to listen to the lectures with patience, and with a de- 
cent degree of attention ; yet, the well known attainments of the pro- 
fessor as a scholar, and the benign simplicity of manners by which he 
was distinguished, could not prevent his class from being emphatically, 
though rather rudely designated ‘‘the drowsy shop of logic and meta- 
physics.” ‘The charm which had formerly created so much interest 
and aitention, in relation to these subjects, was now completely dis- 
solved. They were no longer subservient to the art of disputation, 
which, at an earlier period, was wont to inflame ambition, and invig- 
orate industry, among youthful academics; and almost the only mo- 
tive which now remained, to secure attendance upon this part of the 
course, was the title, thereby procured, of being admitted into the 
succeeding classes, and particularly into those which qualify candi- 
dates for the church. 
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This conviction of the general uselessness, and even positively hurt- 
ful consequences, of spending six or seven months in the study of lugic 
and metaphysics, was not confined to the youth within the walls of 
the college. From the time that the lectures began to be delivered in 
English, the eyes of men were opened to the unsuitable nature of the 
subjects of which they treated ; and the defects of the system, as em- 
bracing a very important part of public education, became every day 
more striking, and called more loudly for a radical reform. It was 
observed by those who interested themselves in this question, that the 
subjects introduced in the logic class, even when perfectly understood, 
had little or no connexion witb that species of knowledge which was 
necessary to prepare the student, either for the speculative pursuits of 
science, or for the active business of life. The local situation, foo, of 
this university, ina great commercial city, where a quick perception 
of utility, and a clear insight into the adaptation of means to ends, may 
be supposed to predominate, gave frequent occasion to animadversions 
on our scheme of preparatory instruction. Intelligent persons, who 
sent their sons to the logic class, although not themselves proficients in 
literature, could not fail to observe, that the subjects to which their at- 
tention was directed, had no relation to any profession or employment 
whatever ; that the discussions connected with them had no analogy 
to those trains of thinking which prevail in the ordinary intercourse of 
society ; and, in short, that nothing could be derived from prelections 
on such topics, which was likely in the smallest degree, either to adorn 
conversation, or to qualify the student for the concerns of active life.’ 


Institutions and individuals must occasionally change their 
course, if they will keep up with the advance of public opinion.— 
The blame of changefulness—if such it must be termed—lies, not 
with the former, but with the latter ; and there is no just ground for 
that embarrassment and that feeling of shame which are sometimes 
manifested, when a change of measures is adopted. The judgement 
and the decision with which Professor Jardine proceeded in intro- 
ducing improvements, will be perceived in the following para- 
graphs. 


‘ During several sessions after my appointment [to the professorship, } 
the. former practice was regularly followed ; that is, the usual course 
of logic and metaphysics was explained by me in the most intelligible 
manner I could—subjected, no doubt, to the same animadversions as 
my predecessor. ‘Though every day more and more convinced me 
that something was wrong in the system of instruction pursued in this 
class ; that the subjects on which I lectured were not adapted to the 
age, the capacity, and the previous attainments of my pupils, I did 
not venture upon any sudden or precipitate change. Meanwhile the 
daily examination of the students, at a separate hour, gave me an op- 
portunity of observing that the greater number of them comprehended 
very little of the doctrines explained; that a few only of superior 
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abilities, or of more advanced years, could give any account of them 
at all; and that the greatest part of the young men remembered only 
a few peculiar phrases or technical expressions, which they seemed to 
deliver by rote, unaccompanied with any distinct notion of their mean- 
ing. Impressed with this conviction, which the experience of every 
day tended to confirm, I found myself reduced to the alternative of 
prelecting, all my life, on subjects which no effort of mine could render 
useful to my pupils, or of making a thorough and radical change, in the 
subject matter of my lectures. In adopting the latter determination, I 
was influenced by several other considerations, though of subordinate 
import, in addition to those which have been just detailed. 

About the period to which the above remarks apply, young men 
were sent to college at an age considerably earlier than formerly ; and 
were consequently so much the more unqualified to enter upon the ab- 
struse inquiries, connected with the metaphysics and ontology of the 
schools. Besides, for the same reason, more time was now occupied 
with the study of Greek than had_ usually been devoted to that lan- 
guage, by students in the logic class; and, as various employments, at 
home and abroad, which, at the period in question, began to open to 
our youth, drew them away from college at an earlier stage of life, 
their education necessarily became less systematic, and considerably 
more abridged. Thus, the changes which were taking place in society 
required a more miscellaneous and practical kind of instruction, in the 
first philosophy class ; for we found not only that our pupils, generally 
speaking, were younger, but that they had less time to spare for the 
abstract doctrines of the ancient metaphysics.’ 

‘It ought to be the great object of a first philosophy class to supply 
the means of cultivation, not to one faculty only, but, to a certain ex- 
tent at least, to all the powers of intellect and taste ; to call them sev- 
erally into action; to present appropriate subjects for their exercise ; 
to watch over their movements, and to direct their expanding energies ; 
so as to maintain them in that just relation to each other, and to secure 
that reciprocal aid, in their progressive improvement, which seems 
pointed out to us by the order of nature. To secure a suitable educa- 
tion, for young men destined to fill various and very different situations 
in life, the course of instruction ought not certainly to be limited to 
the narrow range of logic and metaphysics; but, on the contrary, 
should be made to comprehend the elements of those other branches 
of knowledge, upon which the investigation of science, and the suc- 
cessful despatch of business, are found chiefly to depend. In point of 
fact we seldom find that those who are most celebrated for learning, 
for eloquence, or for skill in the practical business of life, avail them- 
selves, on any momentous occasion, of the abstract reasonings of logic, 
or of the subtleties of the metaphysician; while, on the other hand, 
such persons are constantly observed both fortifying their arguments 
and adorning their language, with the knowledge which they have 
drawn from history, from morals, from jurisprudence, and from politics.’ 
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The course of instruction which Professor Jardine adopted is 
thus stated by himself. 


* The system of instruction, now long established in the first class of 
philosophy in this university, consists of two parts; the first compre- 
hending a course of lectures delivered daily, throughout the whole 
term, on the elements of such branches of science and of art as seem 
best suited to the age, habits, and attainments of the students; the 
second comprising a daily examination of the young men, on the sub- 
jects discussed in these lectures, accompanied with prescribing, read- 
ing, and correcting a progressive course of themes or exercises found- 
ed chiefly on the lectures, and executed by every individal in the 
class. 

The term lecture, it may be proper to remark, has a peculiar, and 
somewhat restricted, meaning in the Scots universities. ‘The common 
acceptation of this word is somewhat indefinite, extending to the ex- 
planation or illustration of obscure passages in ancient authors, and 
to general criticism on their beauties, or defects. Thus, the tutor in 
an English college is said to give a lecture, when, in translating the 
classics with his pupils, he occasionally removes difficulties, and points 
out, as he goes along, whatever may require their particular attention. 
But a lecture, as applicable to the practice of our universities, may be 
described as either an analytic or synthetic exposition of some Jiterary 
or philosophical subject, drawn up in an expanded and popular form, 
and interspersed with copious illustrations, to assist the comprehen- 
sion of the younger students. I here use the terms analytic and syn- 
thetic in their common, and not in their strict geometrical meaning, as 
descriptive of the two different paths which the mind pursues, in the 
acquisition and communication of knowledge ; that is, either when it 
collects particular facts, which lead to more general facts and _princi- 
ples, where these can be obtained; or when, being in possession of 
general principles, it applies them to the explanation of such particular 
cases as may fall under them. In academical lectures, these two me- 
thods of investigation are sometimes separated, but much more frequent- 
ly combined ; according to the nature of the subject under discussion, 
and to the particular object which the teacher may happen to have in 
view. A professor, accordingly, in composing lectures to be deliver- 
ed to young persons, must be supposed to have studied the several 
branches of his department of knowledge, with a reference to this par- 
ticular end ; to have selected and adapted every topic which he intro- 
duces into them, with a strict regard to the capacity, and previous 
acquirements of his pupils, as well as to the precise point to which he 
intends to conduct them, in their progress through science. He must 
be supposed to have read and thought for his students, nearly as they 
might be imagined to read and think on the subjects which he is about 
to communicate to them; not indeed, that he may therebiy do their 
work ; but that, on the contrary, he may employ their time and their 
industry, with the most important, the most suitable, and, consequently, 
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the most useful studies. In the prosecution of these objects, it ought 
to be the aim of the teacher, in every part of his lectures, to lay be- 
fore his students, at the proper time, those particular elements of 
knowledge with which they ought to be first acquainted ; to facilitate 
their progress towards more recondite subjects of inquiry ; to prevent 
unnecessary labor; to obviate perplexity ; to assist their endeavors ; 
and gradually to lead them into those paths which will guide them with 
ease and certainty, to still higher degrees of scientific attainment Such, 
I conceive, is the meaning of the term lecture, in the Scots colleges. In 
addition, however, to what has now been stated, the professor will oc- 
casionally find it useful to introduce into his elementary discourses, 
particularly when his subject naturally suggests them, such literary in- 
cidents or anecdotes as may, at once, communicate information, and 
create an interest in the minds of the students; for, *n this way, he 
renders knowledge agreeable, from the manner in which it is convey- 
ed, and efficient from the powerful motives which it can hardly fail to 
inspire. 

In modern times, numerous treatises have been written, both in our 
own and in foreign languages, on the subject of education. No one 
of these works, however, able and judicious as some of them undoubt- 
edly are, deserves to be implicitly followed as a guide, in a matter 
confessedly so important; for no one of them comprebends, in all its 
details, the various topics which ought to be introduced into a first class 
of philosophy, nor sets forth those still more essential duties of the 
teacher, which consist in adapting his instructions to the opening ca- 
pacity of his pupils; in supplying them with constant and suitable 
employment ; and in conducting them gradually from things more 
easy to things more difficult, in the natural order of the sciences. The 
truth, indeed, seems to be, that a systematic exposition of the different 
methods of teaching, considered merely as an art, rather than as a 
practical and progressive scheme, for directing the efforts of those who 
are just entering upon the study of philosophy, has occupied the whole 
attention, and exhausted the ingenuity, of the more eminent among 
the writers to whom I have alluded. There appears to be still wanting 
a regular elementary system of academical study ; which uniting specu- 
lation with practice, principles und rules with suitable illustration and 
exercise, might embrace the means which seem best calculated to call 
forth and strengthen the intellectual powers of youth. It is of less mo- 
ment, perhaps, from what branches of science or of art the materials of 
lectures, constituting such a system, should be drawn ; provided they 
be carefully adapted to the actual state of information in which stu- 
dents, generally speaking, are found, at the commencement of the 


. course, and agreeing in their tendency to create habits of diligence 


and of independent exertion.* Were it, indeed, the main object of 
the professor, in the first class of philosophy, to expound the doctrines 


* The author’s suggestions on ‘means of improving the present systems of 
education,’ are so important that we have given them a separate place in our 
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of logic, or of any other art or science, there can be no doubt that his 
lectures ought to be restricted to that particular end, and the shortest 
and clearest explanation, which he could devise, would best serve his 
purpose. But, as that is only a very subordinate part of his aim, and 
as his leading object is not so much to convey information, as to stim- 
ulate industry, and cultivate the natural abilities of his pupils, he just- 
ly considers himself at liberty to make choice of his materials from 
the wide range of the sciences and arts, and as bound by no other 
rule, in the use of them, than that of making them all bear, more or 
less directly, upon the point which he wishes to accomplish. 

Indeed, there is even a particular advantage gained by selecting 
the materials of the lectures, delivered in a first class of philosophy, 
from different branches of the sciences and arts. The variety of sub- 
jects, thus introduced into the course, is more likely to attract the atten- 
tion of young persons of different dispositions, talents, and habits, than 
if the lectures were of amore systematic and homogeneous character. 
Some may be captivated with the philosophy of mind, and others may 
feel a greater interest in the department of taste, in the theory of 
language, and in the rules of criticism; and when the command of 
attention is once secured, and habits of application thoroughly formed, 
it is comparatively easy to transfer them from one subject to another. 
Besides, how various soever the subjects may be, which constitute 
the ground work of such lectures, it is always understeod that they 
shall be connected, not only by the general aim of the teacher, but 
by tbe relation which subsists among themselves ; and, above all, that 
they shall be so arranged as to conduct the student, step by step, as 
well through the more limited field of knowledge with which he is to 
be made actually acquainted, as into the more extensive range which 
leads to greater attainments. The method of teaching by geometrical 
demonstration is, without doubt, the most perfect of all the modes of 
communicating science ; and, in proportion as the principles of that 
method are adhered to, in constructing a scheme of elementary educa- 
tion, so much more complete and successful will it be found in prac- 
tice. 

With regard to the selection of materials here presented to the read- 
er as the subject of lectures delivered in the logic class, at Glasgow, it 
is by no means pretended that it is the best, or the most appropriate, 
that could possibly have been devised. Many valuable additions and 
changes might probably be suggested ; and yet, imperfect and defi- 
cient as it may appear, it has been found by experience to answer at 
least some of the most important purposes of a first philosophical edu- 
cation. It is conducted upon principles, too, which combining ele- 
mentary instruction with active habits on the part of the student, seem 
to be strongly recommended by the most intelligent philosophers, both 
of ancient and modern times. ‘* Neque est omnino,” says Cicero, * ars 
ulla, in qua omnia, que illé arte effici possunt, a doctore tradantur ; 
sed qui primarum et certarum rerum genera ipsa dedicerunt, reliqua 
non incommode persequuntur.’’ De Oratore.—‘ Quin ipsis doctoribus 
hoc esse cure velim, ut teneras adhuc mentes, more nutricum, mollius 
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alant, et satiari velut quodam jucundioris discipline Jacte patiantur.” 
Quinct. lib. 2. cap. 4.—‘* The business of education,” observes Mr. 
Locke, “ is not, as 1 think, to perfect the learner in any of the sciences, 
but to give his mind that freedom and disposition, and those habits, 
which may enable him to attain every part of knowledge, himself.” ’ 


The details of Professor Jardine’s course of instruction, are the 
next topic in his work. These are perhaps more important in 
themselves than any others contained in the book ; and we regret 
our want of room for a full statement of them, The historical 
sketch of the progress of improvement in college education, which 
occupies the first part of the volume, and to which we have given the 
largest space in our pages, seemed peculiarly entitled to attention. 
The Journal of Education is designed to be chiefly a record of 
facts, from which attentive minds may form their own theories.— 
Facts must be the basis of every rational and well-grounded attempt 
at improvement ; and in the department of college education they 
are of peculiar importance. Every candid observer must be aware 
that neither in England nor in this country, has the progress of 
improvement in such institutions kept pace with that in schools.— 
The condition of tower seminaries generally is much more nearly 
what the state of society requires, than the condition of colleges 
and universities. This comparative defect in the character of 
higher seminaries is much to be regretted; and every sincere well- 
wisher to the best interests of society must wish to see it removed. 
It is impossible that colleges and universities can be of any essen- 
tial benefit to a community like ours, if they adhere to a species of 
education which aims at little that is useful, and lays no claim to 
respect, but what is founded on a romantic veneration for antiquity. 
Seminaries of learning, if they are to be really serviceable to gen- 
eral improvement must endeavor to lead and not be content with 
following the public mind. We see that in other countries public 
sentiment now fegards some of the once venerated seats of learn- 
ing not as the sources from which proceed the fertilising streams 
of useful knowledge—but as the standing pools of learned sloth, 
sheltered by power and protected by privilege. Now nothing can 
avert similar results in our own country, but vigorous and efficient 
exertions on the part of those who control the arrangements of 
collegiate institutions. ‘The demands of society ought not to re- 
ceive a bare and reluctant attention, they should be promptly met, 
they should, in fact, be anticipated. If, in this privileged country, 
where science and learning enjoy the sunshine of national prosper- 
ity, and of freedom in the purest form in which it has yet appeared 
in the world—where there is every thing to prompt a bold inquiry 
into whatever is presented to the mind, and every thing to cherish 
the pursuit of knowledge, and stimulate personal exertion; if in 
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such a form and condition of society, public institutions for the 
promotion of science are permitted to lag, and to sink down into 
imactivity and insignificance, the neglect is unpardonable. 

It is under these impressions, and with an earnest desire to se- 
cure a more extensive and watchful attention to this important sub- 
ject, that we have devoted so much space to professor Jardine’s 
history of improvement in the university, in which he so long dis- 
charged his laborious and respected office. Our extracts from the 
Outlines have served, we think, to show that public sentiment can- 
not ultimately be thwarted or baffled, that its demands must be 
complied with; that a prudent attention to the state of society will 
secure to literary institutions the respect and the attachment of the 
communities in which they are placed; and that a moderate but firm 
course of conduct, even in an individual, may accomplish results 
which shall entitle him to the gratitude of posterity. The limits of 
a review will not admit of a full statement of all the methods adopt- 
ed by professor Jardine in his course of instruction, nor even of all 
the departments in which he produced a reformation. The subjects 
of his lectures, as presented in the Outlines, are the following: the 
elements of intellectual science, treated in a plain, practical, and 
popular style, adapted to young students; the formation and progress 
of language; the elements of intellectual culture and improvement, 
applied to the various faculties of man, and embracing the formation 
and refinement of taste. From the remarks on the composition of 
lectures for a first class in philosophy we extract the following 
passage, as one which contains matter highly important to teachers 
in every department, and glows, at the same time, with the simple 
and earnest eloquence of a mind sincerely and warmly devoted to 
the improvement of the young. . 


‘ Teachers of philosophy, generally speaking, address their pupils 
from written lectures or very copious nates. Experience, however, has 
convinced me, that a constant and slavish reading ought of all things to 
be avoided ; and that a mode of delivery should be attempted, more 
or less approaching to extemporaneous speaking. ‘There are novdoubt 
many details, in a course of lectures, which may be read with advan- 
tage; but upon the more important and interesting parts of his suh- 
ject, the professor should speak to his students from clear and just views 
of the matter in hand, and from the deep impression made on his own 
mind. ‘The constant reader of written lectures is in the eye of youth, 
a sort of mechanical performer; and can seldom avoid becoming tire- 
some and monotonous in his delivery. How well soever he may 
read, he cannot give the proper advantage tothe matter of his lectures, 
nor acquire that influence over the minds of his pupils which is placed 
within his reach. The frame of mind, too, in which the lectures may 
have been composed, the warmth and earnestness which may have 
been felt in the first train of thought, are usually found to evaporate 
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in the formal reading of them, when that train is no longer kept up in 
the memory, so as to warm the imagination. The extempore method, 
also, brings the mind of the speaker into closer contact with that of 
the hearer; accommodates itself more easily to the wants of the lat- 
ter; enables the teacher to repeat what has not been fully conceived, 
to change the mode of illustration, to relieve the attention, to excite 
the curiosity, and to direct, anticipate, and assist the students in a 
great variety of ways, which are in vain to be expected from the read- 
er of a written lecture. 

The practice of reading has another bad effect, in as much as it 
precludes, almost entirely, the intercourse of looks and feeling which 
should subsist between the professor and his students, during the de- 
livery of the lecture; for it would make but little difference, provided 
he were distinctly heard, if the reader were concealed altogether, and 
pronounced his discourse in a contiguous apartment. When, on the 
other hand, lectures are delivered extempore, as the expression comes 
warm from the active thought and animated feelings of the teacher, 
there is produced in the moment a species of sympathetic influence 
between him and his pupils, which it is not easy to describe, but of 
which the effects are well understood. He, too, who speaks extempore 
can look around with freedom, and form an estimate not only of the 
attention which is bestowed, but also of the interest with which the 
lecture is received. He perceives, from the expression of the counte- 
nance and the attitude of the body, whether the mind of the student 
is caught and carried along by the argument, or whether he is left be- 
hind and laboring to keen up with the progress of the discussion. The 
advantages arising from this intercourse between the mind and the eye, 
in a numerous class, composed principally of very young men, are 
neither few nor unimportant. They have been appreciated less or 
more by all teachers, and turned to a practical use by such as had 
sufficient skill to mark their tendency. 

I have heard, from the celebrated Adam Smith, who was long pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in this university, that almost every ses- 
sion there were some of bis students, from whose countenances and 
general bebavior he was enabled to judge whether his lectures were 
fully understood. There was an intelligent and composed posture of 
the body which he could easily distinguish from that which denoted a 
doubtful or unsatisfied mind. One session,” said he, “‘ I observed an 
intelligent student who generally sat in the same place, with his back 
to the wall. When he perfectly understood the lecture, he sat with 
his body bending forwards, in the attitude of animated attention ; but 
whenever he found me above his level, he threw his body back to 
the wall, and continued in a careless posture. That was a signal to 
me. I instantly retreated, took up the subject in another form ; and 
never ceased my efforts till my marksman bent forward, and was re- 
stored to his 2ttentive position. Then we went on harmoniously to- 
gether.” ” 


The second part of professor Jardine’s work is devoted to a par- 
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ticular account, of his method of conducting the business of his 
class; and to some valuable suggestions for improvement in this 
and other departments of university business. 

The leading peculiarity of the professor’s method, was a progres- 
sive series of compositions or themes on the subjects of his lectures, 
‘These afforded a useful exercise in recalling and considering the 
subjects which the professor investigated, and thus training the 
mind to the invaluable habits of attention and reflection. But this 
was not the only benefit of such exercises: they cultivated, at the 
same time, a facility and accuracy in writing, which was farther 
aided and improved by the collateral exercise of recapitulating, 
orally, the substance of each lecture—a practice which tended 
greatly to facilitate the habit.of extemporaneous address. Another 
valuable exercise consisted im giving, in presence of the professor 
and the class, an oral abstract of whatever author a student might 
happen to be reading at his leisure hours; another in giving full 
and accurate definitions on subjects proposed without premeditation; 
and another, in mutual instruction applied to composition and criti- 
cism. 

Professor Jardine’s discipline and general management were 
peculiarly happy. An account of these may be found in the Unit- 
ed States Literary Gazette, for December Ist, 1825. 

The character of professor Jardine as an instructer cannot be 
more justly or more happily given, than by applying to himself a 
passage from his own work. 


* The possession even of professional knowledge, and the art of com- 
municating it successfully to others, are two very different things ;— 
though the former, as has just been remarked, is often held as an apol- 
ogy for the want of the latter, or even as superseding the necessity 
of such a qualification. The professional art, however, so to call it, 
comprehending that of managing a numerous class of young persons, 
requires an assemblage of qualities which are not always found united, 
An ardent and diligent search for the particular knowledge required— 
the arrangement and adaptation of it to the purposes of those to whom 
it is to be communicated—the kind, prudent, and discreet management 
of different characters—the wise administration of discipline—firmness 
and self possession in bestowing praise and inflicting censure—readiness 
to meet unexpected demands for information—the removing of obsta- 
cles, and the solving of difficulties—are all, in their turn, required of 
the teacher of philosophy.” 


In all these characteristics of an accomplished instructer, pro- 
fessor Jardine was a model of excellence which,—if we are at lib- 
erty to use the term, when speaking of human beings,—we might 
justly call perfect. Jt has seldom, perhaps, fallen to the lot of 
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man to labor so long in a useful office, or with so distinguished suc- 
cess, or with so profound respect and heart-felt gratitude from those 
for whom he labored. The good old age of this venerable man dif- 
fers but little from his earlier years. Though in retirement, he is 
still zealously employed as a reformer in education—still enjoys the 
light of a serene and cheerful mind, beaming a pure and exalted 
happiness on all within its sphere of intercourse. 


The Moral Characters of Theophrastus, in the Graeca Majora, lit- 
erally translated into English, to which are subjoined Explanatory 
and Philological Notes. For the Use of Students. Andover: 1826. 
8vo. pp. 36. 


Tue author of this little work has acquitted himself ably of the 
task he has undertaken. The translation, though literal, is in gen- 
eral neat and classical, and much of the vigor and spirit of the 
Greek satirist may be found in the corresponding English. 

The general remarks on translation, contained in the preface, 
are we think, just. An ambitious and industrious student will make 
such a work useful, without permitting it to be necessary to him— 
he will judge of it, as of the original, for himself, and wiil render 
it subservient to his views, without an undiscriminating adherence 
to its decisions. Employed in this way, a translation, instead of 
doing harm, will be productive of much good; and to those who 
would abuse one by making it the substitute for exertion, the apolo- 
gies and means of negligence are ever abundant. To students 
therefore who wish to become familiar with the meaning of this 
agreeable writer, we cheerfully recommend our author’s work, as 
a judicious auxiliary to their efforts for this purpose. 


‘It has been remarked by an elegant and learned writer* upon 
classical education, that “ translations are the bane of scholarship.” — 
But this general truth, to which all scholars will heartily assent, may 
have its exceptions; for there are studied at our colleges, extracts 
from, at least, one Greek author, at a time when the student, from his 
limited knowledge of Greek, cannot fully understand them, without 
something more than the ordinary facilities of grammars and lexicons. 
This author is Theophrastus. From the abruptness of his style—from 
the present corrupted state of his text—from his frequent allusions to 
customs, festivals, and religious rites—and from his using words and 


* Shepherd, Joyce, and Carpenter's Systematic Education, Vol. I. Introductory 
Essay. 
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phrases not found in any other author ; or, if found, not used in the 
same sense, | am convinced, from my own observation, that it is sel- 
dom that a student at college, in bis Freshman year, understands this 
author thoroughly, or relishes him with taste. I have therefore pre- 
sented to him a literal English version of the extracts from T’he Mor- 
al Characters of this author in the first volume in the Graeca Majora ; 
and have subjoined to it, numerous critical and explanatory notes. For 
having done this, I do not deem it necessary to offer any apology to 
the instructers of our youth. For while they cannot deprecate, more 
than myself, a general and free use of translations among students ; as 
tending to destroy critical scholarship, independence of thought, pa- 
tient and laborious research, and one of the great benefits derived 
from the study of the dead languages—the sharpening and disciplin- 
ing of the mental powers ; they must be aware, that the peculiarities 
of Theophrastus require peculiar aids. For to understand his fre- 
quent allusions to local customs, reference must be made to many 
books, to which few students have access. 

In the translation, I have endeavored to be as literal as possible, 
without doing violence to our own language; and to give to every 
Greek word, its best and most appropriate word in English ; and 
whenever the sense of a word in the Greek, cannot be expressed with- 
out using three or fourin English, these are connected together by hy- 
phens. It would have been a much easier task to have written an 
elegant and free translation of this author; for in that case, one would 
not be restrained by the peculiarities of his style, but would take his 
thoughts, and mould them into what form he pleased. Such a version 
might have sounded better to an English ear—but would not have 
been Theophrastus. 

The extracts from Longinus, in the Majora, I have partly prepared 
in the same manner. But as the difficulties of this author consist, 
chiefly, in his language and thought,jthey may be surmounted by patient 
and vigorous application. I have therefore hesitated to complete 
and publish this work, thinking that it might not subserve the cause 
of Classical Literature.’ 


The hesitation of the translator, in this case, is creditable to his 
diffidence of his own judgement; but we hope, it will not have an 
ultimate influence on his decision. The truth had better be frank- 
ly told at once, that in many seminaries in this country, not only 
the pupil but the teacher needs such helps as are afforded by trans- 
lation and copious explanatory notes. If judiciously used, these will 
be highly beneficial ; and if not, the blame does not lie with the 
translator. A translation and a collection of notes, such as are 
appended to Theophrastus, if carried through a large proportion of 
the harder authors, would be serviceable, in a high degree, to the 
efforts both of learners and teachers. 

The arrangement of the text, translation, and notes, in the pres- 
ent publication are remarkably convenient ; and the execution of 
the work, by its beauty and accuracy reflects credit on its publishers. 
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LONDON GYMNASTIC INSTITUTION. 


A numerous and respectable meeting of persons resident at the East End of the 
metropolis was recently held to take into consideration the practicability of 
forming a Branch Establishment of the London Gymnastic Institution for those 
resiient in this part of London.—Dr. Gilchrist was called to the Chair. 

The Chairman said that if the practice of the ancients, and the successful culti- 
vation of gymnastic exercises in Germany, and various other parts of Europe, 
were not decisive of the utility and practicability of such Jastitutions, they had now 
the decisive fact that such an Institution bad been successfully introduced in this 
metropolis. The projectors have, in consequence of the distance of the Gymnasium 
from persons resident in that district, desired to try the practicability of a Branch 
Institution for the Eastern part of the metropolis. Upwards of seven hundred re- 
spectable young men had experienced the benefits of the parent Institution. He 
had lately been informed by Mr. Hume, that efforts would, in a short time, be 
made to form a Branch Establishment in the west end of the town, and he had no 
doubt that another would be instituted in Surrey. He concluded by adverting to 
the testimony of persons of high medical reputation as to the benefits that must be 
derived in crowded cities from the pursuit of such exercises. 

Dr. Black, in moving the first Resolution, declaring the beneficial nature of 
gymnastic exercises, stated thet the advantages were self evident. 

The seconder of the motion spoke from experience of the great effects of ihe 
system. He had been a poor, emaciated, hungry looking figure of a man, with most 
weak hams, and the exercises of the Gymnasium had given him bulk and strength 
and respectability of appearance. A few morning's exercise had put to flight a 
complaint brought on by sedentary habits, which medicine had failed to remove, 
and he stood forth like one regenerated. It was generally supposed that early 
rising, and walking or riding, would fully suffice—this was a mistake. The 
Gymnasium had put into motion muscles which were never disturbed by ordinary 
exercises. It was, besides, no easy matter, especially for a young man, to pursue 
any solitary exercise for any length of time. It was supposed, most erroneously, 
by some, that the exercises were of a pugilistic nature. No better proof could be 
adduced than the fact, that many of the Society of Friends were members, and 
most mn performed their exercises. The resolution was carried unani- 
mously, 

_ Captain Morrison, of the R. N., proposed the resolution, declaring the neces- 
sity of a Branch establishment for that part of the Metropolis. Dr. Paris, who 
had ably written on the subject of public health, had expressed great pleasure at 
the prospect of such institutions being established in the Metropolis. He could, 
with the gentleman who had last spoken, bear the testimony of his experience to 
the efficacy of the system of gymnastics, and to the highly pleasurable nature of 
the exercise. 

Mr. Jones, in seconding the motion, said, that no higher authority would be 
produced for the adoption of these exercises than that of Dr. Birkbeck, whose skill 
in his profession was unrivalled; that gentleman was prevented hy his engage- 
ments from attending, but he had written a letter on the subject, one passage of 
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which was worthy the particular attention of the meeting. The doctor said, 
‘It has long appeared to me a desideratum to obtain for the inhabitants of 
this crowded metropolis, safe, efficient, and animating methods of attaining 
that exercise which is so essential to the preservation of the health and strength 
of our population; a very large portion is confined through the day, io occu- 
pations which are quite sedentary, and often requiring very unfavorable, nay, 
even mischievous positions of the body, during their continuame. ‘To counter- 
act this preponderance of sedentary, over active pursuits, London furnishes 
very little invitation or opportunity , and hence it happens, internal excitement, in 
the most inviting forms, being abundanily provided, that the majority of those 
thus circumstanced are led to attempt the removal of languor, exhaustion, and tor- 
por, by having reccurse to internal stimula instead of active cheerful exercise. The 
multiplied evils which flow from this ill contrived method to remedy the daily dif- 
ficulties arising from ‘sedentary occupation, 1 need not detail to you—with the 
catalogue, both physical and moral, you have too many opportunities to become 
accurately acquainted.” In conclusion the doctor said, * My confidence, } may 
remark, does not rest upon the influence of the exercises of the Gymnasium upon 
the inhabitants of the Grecian States, as proclaimed by their poets and historians, 
but upon unquestionable inductions from the aature of man, as a sensilive organis- 
ed being, together with the results of the few scattered experiments /uinished by 
our own times. I need not add that I fully believe your plan must succeed, imtro- 
duced under the very powerful auspices of Professor Voelker, and strongly appre- 
ciating the wants of our fellow ciuzens, | cannot admit the possibility of failure in 
the very interesting attempt to improve energies of the British nation.’ 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr Reynolds, the Master of the Seminary near Pentonville, stated, that he had 
been recommended by Mr. Lawrence to try the effect of gymnastic exercises to 
eradicate a disordered system, contracted in the pursuit of his avocations; he 
had tried it with the utmost success. 

A number of gentlemen spoke with great ability on the subject, and resolutions 
for the formation of a Branch Institution, were carried uvoanimously. The mem- 
bers are to manage it by a Committee, and it was stated, that the Central Insti- 
tution would give it every assistance in its power. ‘Thanks were voted to the 
Chairman and to Professor Voelker; and after a considerable number of persons 
had enrolled their names, and subscribed liberally, the meeting separated. 

Nationai Gazette, 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


[The interesting intelligence contained in this article is extracted from the 
Second Annual report of the American Sunday School Union. We regret that 
our limits restrict us at present in our extracts from this report; and we would 
embrace the opportunily of inviting the attention of our readers to the whole 
article, as given in the American Sunday School Magazine for the month of 
June. Speaking from observation, we can safely say that in Great britain no 
means have been found so effective as Sunday Schools (or elevating the moral and 
intellectual, as well as the religious, character of the great body of the people. 
The same thing, to a considerable extent is true, of the cities at least, in this 
country. | 


The demands of your Society on the labors of its managers are of so varied a 
character, that we have felt it necessary to appoint committees from our owp 
number, in order to conduct its business with greater precision and despatch. 

The Committee of Publication, which came into existence with the Philadel- 
phia Sunday and Aduit School Union, bas a large and important field of exertion 
allotted to it in the operations of your board. Fifteen hundred copies of -the 
American Sunday School Magazine, issued under the superintendence of this com- 
mittee, have been published monthly during the past year. 
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It has been the means of diffusing a knowledge of sabbath school exertions ; of 
leading, in several instances, to the formation of new schools and auxiliaries ; and 
of advancing, in various ways, the interests of your society. Your Managers 
have observed with regret, that improper books are too generally placed in the 
hands of youth—books abounding with foolishness, vulgarity, and falsehood, or 
otherwise deficient in relation to their moral influence. And the experience 
of the civilised world demonstrates that the character of the man is built on the 
principles instilled into the mind of the child. Your board have felt desirous 
therefore, not only of furnishing their own schools with suitable books; but of 
introducing such book's into schools of a different description, and of rendering 
them so abundant as to force out of circulation those which tend to mislead the 
mind, and to fill it with what must be injurious to it in subsequent life. 

The title of the lithe magazine alluded to in the last report, under the name of 
* Teacher’s Offering,’ has been changed to Youtn’s Frienp. It was com- 
menced in January 1825, with an edition of 3000 copies, and less than fifty sub- 
scribers. In August of the same year the edition was increased to 5000 and the 
back numbers reprinted. In April of the present year, the edition was increased 
to 7000, and subsequently to 10,000. This little publication is eagerly sought for 
by the children of our schools, and finds its way into families of different persua- 
sions. Were the rapidity, with which it has gone into circulation, a sure test of 
its utility, that utility would be almost unexampled. Two thousand copies are 
subscribed for, in this city alone, and exertions will be made to circulate it in 
other places. 

According to the accounts received by your board during the year, we are 
able to state that there are in connection with your society four hundred auzil- 
iartes, two thousand one hundred and thirty-one schools, nineleen thousand two 
hundred and ninety-erght teachers, and one hundred and thirty-five thousand and 
seventy four scholars. Uhe increase of sabbath scholars in conaexion with your 
society, during the past year, is forty-two thousand three handred and seventy- 
seven. Estimating the number of Sunday scholars in the United States not con- 
nected with this Union, at forty-four thousand nine hundred and twenty-six, 
gives a grand total of one hundred and eighty thousand who in this country actual- 
ly receive the benefit of sabbath school instruction. 

In the last report, your managers presented a general survey of sunday schools 
throughout the world, so far as information could be obtained ; and their number 
exclusive of those in the United States, was supposed to be eight bundred and 
fifty-seven thousand nine hundred and five. Our information concerning foreign 
countries has not since that period, been greatly augmented; though we are abie 
to state that Great Britain and Ireland report an increase of one hundred and 
ninety-four schools, six hundred and seventy teachers, and twenty-five thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-two scholars. If the present number of scholars in 
foreign countries is nine hundred thousand, and your board think the number 
cannot be less, and if the number in the United States not connected with this 
society be, as before stated ; the one hundred and thirty-five thousand and seventy- 
four under your care being added, will give a grand total of one million and 
eighty thousand sabbath scholars in the world. 

We are happy in being able to report, that there have been, both in this 
country and Great Britain, wanifest unprovements in the mode of conducting 
sabbath schools. One of these, in which your managers cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing their most hearty concurrence, is the limitation of scripture lessons and 
the allotment of the same lesson to the class or classes which may be engaged in 
the study of the sacred Scriptures. Though your board are pleased with the dil- 
igence which is exhibited in committing many passages of the word of God to 
memory, they cannot refrain from saying that they consider the number of verses 
recited no unequivocal evidence of the advancement of your scholars in divine 
knowledge. The words which are learned to day may be forgotten to-morrow ; 
but what is clearly understood and forcibly felt, may remain to enlighten the 
mind and purify the heart forever. Your hoard would therefore recommesd to 
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their teachers, and they would urge it as a matter of first importance, that they 
discourage, as far as they can safely do so, the reciting of Scripture lessons by 
rote, merely for the sake of repeating a great number of verses; and that they 
endeavor to make their scholars understand and apply to themselves the truth 
of revelation. In this endeavor it is in the power of your clerical brethren to 
render you much assistance by explaining to the teachers, in Bible classes or 
otherwise during the week, the lesson to be recited on the succeeding sabbath. 

Another improvement, the good effects of which are too obvious to be over- 
looked, is the establishment of juvenile libraries in connection with sabbath 
schools, In some schools the privilege of using the library is the only reward 
of merit, and the forfeiture of that privilege the only punishment inflicted. But 
the benefit of the library is by no means confined to the scholars. By it a taste 
for reading is created in the older inhabitants of a neighborhood, and religious 
knowledge, communicated in the most instructing way, finds an entrance into 
families to which it could gain access by no other means. 

In a few of your schools, another improvement has been introduced worthy of 
general imitation It is the formation of those into Bible Classes who have en- 
joyed, fur some time, the common advantages of religious instruction, which 
sabbath schools afford, and have arrived ata suitable age. By means of these, 
youth, when they have become too old willingly to submit to the usual exercises 
of the school, may yet receive the benefit and be subject to the restraints of re- 
ligious instruction. The promotion of Bible Classes in connection with their other 
operations has come before your board as a subject of high interest. Facts too 
numerous and well attested to be doubted for a moment, speak of the value of 
Bible Class instruction ; and your board feel constrained, by the design of their 
organisation, to take such measures as are consistent with their other duties, for 
its extension, and do therefore recommend it to the earnest adoption of every 
friend of their cause. 


INDIAN CIVILISATION, 


It will appear by the following correspondence, that the Creek Indians are 
alive to the great object of educating their children; and the delegation recently 
in Washington has appropriated twenty-four thousand dollars of their means to 
be disposed of, under the direction of the President of the United States, in pro- 
moting it. We see in this much to admire. Indians are made sensible of the 
necessity of education, and feeling the need of it themselves they seek to confer 
its advantages and its blessings upon their offspring. The Creeks have followed 
the Choctaws and the Chicka-aws—and these again the Cherokees, all of whom 
have allotted large annuities for the same object. Thus far the great Southern 
tribes have acted in concert, and upon a subject which is highly interesting to hu- 
manity, and honorable to themselves. Ontario Repository. 


Extract of a letter from Opothle Yoholo, and others, composing the Creek deputa- 
tion, to the Secretary of War, dated Washington, \st of April, 1826. 


“ We have consulted on our talk of yesterday in relation to the benefits deriv- 
able from a good education. It gives us pleasure to have it in our power to say, 
that we discover nothing in our father the President, yourself, and Colonel Mc- 
Kenney, but the strictest justice, friendship, and humanity, as evinced during our 
intercourse on subjects of peculiar character and interest. Any recommenda- 
tion emanating from this high source, demands respect and attention. The ex- 
amples you pointed at in Mesers. Ridge and Vann, are too striking to be resisted, 
and we have therefore accepted your talk, not only as the talk of friendship, but 
with grateful hearts as children, at a time we hope, when the threatening storm 
is, hushed to silence, and our people left to breathe in the calm of peace, by the 
graves of their fathers. 

We have appropriated twenty-four thousand dollars, to be placed in the hands 
of the President, to be applied for the education of Creek youth, at the Blue 
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Springs in Kentucky, entertaining a confident belief that Colone! Johnson, who is 
known to us, and who lives at that place, and who is represented to us a brave 
man, will himself see to their being treated in such a way as will accord with 
our expectations of a man who has deserved such an appe'lation from his 
country. Our Secretaries are authorised to enter into proper and specific arrange- 
ments with you on the subject, at a time most convenient to his eisure.— We are 
your friends and brothers.” 


[Copy.]—Derartment or War.—Office Indian Affairs, April 3, 1626. 


To O-Pota-1L£-Yoxor.o, and others, members of the Creek Delegation. 

Friends and Brothers,—Your letter to the Secretary of War of the 1st inst. 
is received, in which you have assigned twenty-four thousand dollars of the pro- 
ceeds of the treaty recently executed by you, for the education of your children, 
at the Choctaw Academy, at the Blue Springs, in Kentucky, under the direction 
of the Baptist General Convention. The Secretary of War directs me to convey 
to you the high approbation of your Great Father as also of his own, of an act 
which reflects so much credit upon the intelligence of the Creeks, and attach- 
ment to the vest interest of their offspring; and directs also, that I prepare 
regulations for the government of those funds, for your sanction, and his approval. 
I am prepared to submit the same to your secretaries, to whom the execution of 
the specific arrangements are referred by you, at any time when it may suit 
their convenience to call at my office. 

Your Friend and Brother, Tuos, l.. McKenney. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 


On the 7th of May, 1795, Mr John Anderson, Professor cf Natural Philos- 
ophy, in this University, bequeathed his valuable Philosophical Apparatus, Mu- 
seum and Library, for the purpose of introducing a system of popular edu- 
cation to both sexes. The Professor died on the 16th January, 1796, and on 
9th June following, a Seal of Cause was obtained for the Andersonian Institu- 
tion, and since that time, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Geog- 
raphy, Botany, &c. have been taught init. In 1800, Dr. Birkbeck introduced a 
class for mechanics. In 1808, Dr. Ure extended the library, and in 1822, a Mu- 
seum was added to the Institution. The noble example set by Professor Ander- 
son, has since been followed by a number of the great towns in the kingdom. In 
1799, a similar Institution was founded in London, under the able direction of 
Dr. Garnet, till then Professor of the Andersonian Institution. The plan of the 
Mechanics? Class, has found its way to the continents of Europe and America. 

The Mechanics’ Class of the Andersonian Institution, and the Class of the Glas- 
gow Mechanics’ Institution, are in a most flourishing condition. The latter was 
opened in November, 1823. Messrs. Steel, J.ongstaff, and Deuchar, have been 
the successive Lecturers, on Mechanics and Chemistry, Mr. Brown Lectures on 
Popular Anatomy and Physiology, ard Mr. Mc’Fadyen gave Lectures on Naturat 
History. At present there are upwards of thirteen hundred Mechanics attend- 
ing these classes, nearly in equal proportions. From Messrs. Claud, Girdwood 
and Co,’s Mechanics? shop, there are 140 Students, and from Mr. William Dunn’s 
56, who attend the latter class. The working models and apparatus of both 
Classes are now so very numerous and valuable, as to answer all the purposes 
of experiment. The Libraries contain upwards of 3,400 volumes. Dr. Ure gave 
a Lecture in aid of the fund for erecting a monument to the memory of James 
Watt, and Mr. Longstaff followed the example, or, in the emphatic words of the 
last Report of the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution, ‘A testimony to the depart- 
ed worth of one of the most illustrious of men ;—to a Mechanic, and a Mechanic 
of Glasgow.’-—-The value of Mechanical Institutions may be gathered from the 
following words, which are taken from the report alluded to :~- 

* The Committee have to congratulate the Members of the Institution, and all 
those interested in its welfare, on the state of prosperity in which the termination of 
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its second year has found it; nor is the happiness which this reflection excites, in 
the least abated by apprehensions regarding its stability for the future. The dif- 
ficulty attendant on its first establishment has been more than overcome ; the two 
first trying years—those ordeals of its practicability, have passed away, and left 
the Institution in a flourishing condition. Altogether, the prospects which it af- 
fords, promise with no little degree of certainty, that this Institution will be as per- 
manent as it is useful. Not only are our fellow mechanics thus put in possession 
of a consolidated establishment, whence they can always derive amusement and 
instruction of the most profitable kind, and at the cheapest rate ; but the whole 
mechanics of Europe are furnished with an example, the adoption of which will 
enable them to partake of the same intellectual feasts. The scene which is now 
exhibiting is truly interesting ; and must cause amazement to the most sceptical, 
at the rapidity with which learning is penetrating into every recess of society.— 
The Committee have been applied to from many quarters, both of ncte and ob- 
scurity, for information regarding the organisation of kindred institutions ; a duty 
which they have ever felt pleasure in performing. 

* The thirst for scientific instruction has not been cofined to our own country, 
but even on the continent attempts have been made to realise the same object as 
this institution ; and in some cases, particularly in Paris and Lyons, with encourag- 
ing success. The unhappy period has now passed away, when learning was an he- 
reditary acquisition ; and the title to its inheritance the graduation of a College 
education. Wide still is, and wide must ever continue to be the difference be- 
tween the higher and lower classes of society, as exhibited in the external pecu- 
liarities of rank ; but as moral, and intelligent beings, all classes are fast amalga- 
mating ; and man has thereby made a vast stride towards comparative perfec- 
tion. We have not yet been far removed from the period when the artisan was 
considered, and too justly so, in the light and character of a machine ; his hands 

rforming the operation of his calliag from mere habit--totally ignorant of the 
aws governing the design and execution. It is now far otherwise with the majori- 
ty of Mechanics in this country.. The mind participates with the physical pow- 
ers in the work which they perform ; and the lassitude of systematic drudgery is 
superseded by the deep and intense interest of discovering the multifarious laws 
of nature which are constantly developing themselves in the operations of me- 
chanical] labor. That insuperable obstruction, the high price of learning, which for 
ages barred the approach of the lower orders of society to the fountains of 
knowledge, has now been removed. ‘Ihe establishment of Mechanics’ Institutes 
has undoubted]y done much in hastening on this state of society so different from 
the past. Education bestowed without price, is too frequently received without 
profi. There isin man a propensity to undervalue every thing which costs him 
neither pains nor labor in its acquirement. That system, therefore, which places 
the lower orders on their own dependency for the acquirement of education ; 
with just so much of encouragement held out by the influential classes as may 
tempt them to the task, is assuredly the happiest invention, if viewed in its 
issue, which characterises the present times. It has been said of the Scottish 
youth that it was a stain in him who could not spell his catechism. The time is 
arriving, when it will be considered a stain equally obnoxious in that individual, 
who cannot, scientifically describe the laws and principles which govern the ope- 
rations and manufactures with which he is professedly conversant. When such a 
period shall have arrived, may we not hope, that science shall have made un- 
bounded progress, that social order shall have been better consolidated, and that 
that jarring and clashing of interests and feelings among the different classes of 
society shall, ina great measure, have disappeared.--Hist. Acc. of the Gram. Sch. 
of Glasgow. 


EARLY ATTENTION TO DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 


F On the 9th May, 1740, the Magistrates and Council of Glasgow received a peti- 
tion from James Lochead teacher of Cookery, mentioning * that he being regularly 
educated by his Majesty’s Cooks, under whom he served, in the art of Cookery, 
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Pastry, Confectionery, Candying, Preserving and Peckiing, and of making of 
Miiks, Creams, and Syllabus, Jellies, Soups, and Broths of all sorts, and who 
taught to dress and cover a table, and to make bilis of fare, for entertainments of 
all kinds, and that of late he bad taught some young ladies, to their own and their 
parents’ satisfaction ; and that for instructing of his scholars, he ts obliged to pro- 
vide upon his own charge, flesh, fowls, fish, spices, and some other ingredients, but 
when dressed lie on his hand for sale, by which he is a loser, and will be obliged to 
lay aside his teaching, unless he is assured in carrying it on, and therefore craving 
a yearly allowance tor his encouragement ;” which being considered, “* the Mag- 
istrates and Council agree to give him ten pounds yearly, for his encourage- 
ment,”’--a sum equal, at that time, to the salary of a master in the —_ 
School. ib. 


AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


From the Missionary Herald for September. 


The Directors in the tenth Report make the following statement with respect 
to the terms and conditions, upon which the Deaf and Dumb may be sent to the 
Asylum. 

The annual income, accruing from the permanent fund, is expended in defray- 
ing the current expenses of the Asylum. The greater this income, the less, of 
course, is the charge made to each pupil; and thus throughout the union, any 
State, or any individual, or any association of individuals may equally participate 
in the benefit of the grant made by the general government to the Asylum. 

By pursuing this course, the Directors Mave been enabled to reduce the annual 
charge for each pupil, to one hundred and fifteen dollars. How soon, and to 
what extent, they may stiil further reduce it, must depend on the avails of the 
land alreatly soid, and yet to be sold, in Alabama. 

‘This annual charge falls far short of the expense of providing for the necessary 
wants, and comfort, and istruction of each pupil. 

Thus, in fact, the Asylum is constantly dispensing gratuitous aid to all who 
wish to receive it; in a mode, too, which recommends it-elf, by its impartiality 
and permanescy. Any other mode would jead to invidious distinctions; to in- 
superable practical dificulties in carrying it into effect; and to such a speedy 
annihilation of the permanent tunds of the Asylum, as would result in the complete 
destruction of its continued and extensive sphere of usefulness. 

On the subject of education the Report contains the following paragraphs. 

The mechanical department has continued to receive that attention which its 
importance demands. With the exception of only two or three individuals, who, 
from peculiar circumstances, have been excused, all the male pupils, during the 
past year, have devoted a few hours each day, to the acquisition of a trade.— 
Persons of skill and experience are employed to teach them. Their progress has 
been satisfactory. Measures have been adopted to give permanency to this de- 
partment of the Institution; and every male pupil, who in future comes to the 
Asylum, will thus have the opportunity, while he is acquiring useful knowledge, of 
iy himself to provide for his support when he shali return to his family and 
friends. 

The pupils who receive legislative aid from their respective States, are general- 
ly sent to the Asylum for a term of four years. In this time, high expectations 
ought not to be formed of their intellectual improvement. Considering the t 
number of the Deaf and Dumb yet to be educated, and the importance of afford- 
ing even a moderate degree of useful instruction to as many of them as possible, a 
period of four years is as much, perhaps, as they ought to expect from the public 
bounty. This period, however, in the case of other children and youth, who are 
in possession of all their faculties, affords them the bare rudiments of a common 
English education. Let every proper allowance, then, be made for those who 
labor under great and peculiar disadvantages ; and let uct too much be expected 
of them, or of those who are entrusted with the difficult and laborious task of 
their instruction. 
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The whole number of persons who have received the benefit of the Asyluna, is 
221. Of these 106 have gone from the institution; leaving 115 for the present 
number. The State of Massachusetts has supported 77; !% have been support- 
ed, in whole, orin part, by New Hampshire ; eight, in the same manner, by Maine; 
and 1%, by Vermont. The rest have been kept in the Asylum at the expense of 
their friends. 

No person is received into the institution, who is under ten years of age, or 
over thirty ; nor is any one admitted for a less term than two years. 


HAWAII.—SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Goodrich to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. 

‘The state of things at this station is very interesting. The house of public 
worship will not contain half that assemble to hear the word of life. The chiefs 
have lately begun to build a new meeting house of much larger dimensions.— 
Schools are rapidly increasing in ail the eastern half of this island; and all that 
seems to be wanting is books and teachers. I am unable to supply one twentieth 
part of the call for books. Some have already left the school, commenced 
by us about ten months since, and have gone out to teach others; and many 
other teachers are immediately wanted. I have taken eight or ten persons from 
different lands to educate for teachers, who, finding their own food, are no ex- 
pense to the mission. Most of them will soon be qualified to commence the busi- 
ness of instruction. A wide field of — is open here on either hand.’ 

[A view of the state of schools, and progress of educatien generally, at the 
various missionary stations would, we think, form an interesting subject of con- 
templation to the friend of intellectual and moral as well as of religious improve- 
ment. An article embracing a wide and systematic survey of this kind is in pre- 
paration ; but the necessary researches have hitherto delayed its completion. } 


KOSCIUSKO SCHOOL, 


The Kosciusko School, for the education of Free Colored Youth in the United 
States, is an institution worthy of the age, and of its enlightened and generous 
donor.—This school, which it is proposed to establish in the vicinity of Newark, 
N. J. was organised at a recent meeting of the trustees of the African Education 
Society in that place. The intention is to appropriate the Kosciusko fund, and to 
raise a similar sum for its endowment. The origin of the Kosciusko fund, and 
consequently of the name of the school, is explained in the New York Ob- 
server as follows : ** That distinguished champion of civil liberty, on bis last visit 
to the U. States, left in the hands of his friend and compeer in patriotism, the ven- 
erable Thomas Jefferson, a will, of which he was appointed the Executor. By 
this will, he gave to Mr. Jefferson a fund, the available amount of which, at this 
time, will be about $13,000 to be employed in liberating enslaved Africans, and 
bestowing upon them such an education, ‘ as, (to use his own words) would make 
them better fathers, better mothers, better sons, and better daughters.’ The il- 
Justrious and Jamented executor, in his life time, intrusted the management and ap- 
plication of this sacred fund to Benjamin L. Lear, Esq. of Washington City, and 
one of the Board of Trustees ; and we are authorised to state, that the appropria- 
tion of the fund, upon the principles recommended at the above meeting, and 
adopted by the trustees, received the décided approbation of Mr. Jefferson.” 

Geneva Gazette. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL.—GENESEO, NEW YORK. 


The Committee designated to manage the concerns of the Livingston County 
High School, have chosen a scite for the buildings of this institution, near the old 
Town House, on the eminence, about half a mile east of the main street in this 
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village; and we are happy to state that such proposals have been received as 
will, in all probability, enable the committee to cluse, within a short time 
a contract for their erection. We understand that every apparatus necessary for 
the use of a school upon this plan, will be procured, and every arrangement made 
for the commencement of the school so soon as the buildings shall be completed. 
When the general health of this village is considere—its location, and its ex- 
emption from the many allurements to dissipation to which students are exposed in 
cities and larger towns, it must be admitted that a place better fitted fora literary 
institution, can nowhere be found, A more beautiful site for the buildings can 
hardly be imagined. The prospect from this eminence is one of the finest in the 
state. Geneseo Journal. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE AND MEDICAL ADMONITION. 


It is with much pleasure that we inform our readers of a periodical paper to be 
devoted chiefly to the above objects. The Medical intelligencer has, we under- 
stand, passed into the hands of Dr. J. G. Coffin, whose intention is to make it a 
vehicle of useful information, as acceptable to parents, and to the community at 
large, as to physicians. ‘The abilities and other qualifications of the new editor, 
are extensively known and appreciated: this circumstance, as well as that of his 
having contributed to the pages of our Journal most of the articles on physical 
education, would make it superfluous or improper to dwell on this point. 

The most material deficiency, perhaps, that has ever existed in prevailing sys- 
tems of education, is the want of instruction regarding man’s corporeal structure 
and capacities. Most of those acts or habits of imprudence, which we daily see 
laying the foundation of fatal disease in persons of every condition in life, proceed 
from a want of information respecting the human frame, and the means of preserv- 
ing and improving health. The attention now so generally excited on the subject of 
physical education will, no doubt, diminish the deplorable frequency of such cases, 
by furnishing means and opportunities for invigorating the body, and protecting it 
from injury. More than this, however, is needed. Implements and a ready hand 
are good things; but they can effect nothing without intelligence to guide them. 
So it is in the culture of health: opportunities and means of exercise are valuable ; 
—but a well informed mind is requisite in order to use these to advantage. Man’s 
physical formation and habits were obviously designed to furnish sources of hap- 
piness ; and edycation, we repeat it, is seriously defective, while it leaves him un- 
acquainted with the structure of his body, the proper methods of enlarging its ca- 
pacities, and of improving and prolonging its powers of action. 

In every seminary, this subject ought to receive attention, as a branch of useful 
knowledge, and of practical instruction. 

The Medical Intelligencer, in its new furm, will, in the mean time, supply the 
requisite information to families and individuals ; as it will contain the useful ele- 
ments of medical science, in a popular and intelligible form. That this paper 
may be rendered equally instructive and interesting, will be evident to Jhose of our 
readers who enjoyed opportunities of attending the course of lectures on the 
physiology of man, delivered last winter, by Drs. Ware and Bradford. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTs, 1826. 


The great number of these interesting exhibitions puts it out of our power to 
enter into them in detail. The general impression produced by them seems to 
have been favorable to the interests of literature and creditable to the character 
of instruction in our colleges and universities. Our want of room for particulars 
we regret the less from hearing that a sort of Annual Register of colleges in the 
United States, is about to be published by a citizen of Massachusetts. 

be I. 80 


. 
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FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL,—PHILADELPHIA, 


The Franklin High School is now opened under the most flattering pros- 
pects. The room appropriated by the lastitute is very large, and weil cal- 
culated for the purposes of the school. It is forni-ied, upon the most ap. 
proved plan, with desks capable of holding two pupils each, and arranged in 
rows leaving passages hetween them. At these desks 304 pupils can be seated. 
In the recitation rooms, which adjoin the great room, there are circular seats and 
tables, at which the lessons are heard. To prevent noise, the rooms and the stairs 
are covered with thick carpeting. 

The number of pupils present at the opening of the school, was 252 ; and there 
ean be no doubt, that the school will soon be supplied with the whole number 
which the rooms can accommodate.— Nat. Gaz. 


RENSSELAER SCHOOL.——-TROY, N. Y. 


Circular to the Citizens of Villages and School Districts. 

A plan has been proposed by the Honorable Stephen Van Rensselaer, of Alba- 
ny, for extending to every ¢lass of citizens the benefits of those departments of 
scientific knowledge, which are most intimately connected with the common con- 
cerns of life. 

For this purpose young gentlemen are prepared for giving instruction upon his 
plan, at a school established by himself for this and for other objects, in Troy, 
N. Y. in the year 1824, which was incorporated by a legislative act, in March 
1826. These instructers are sent to different districts, with directions to conduct 
courses of instruction as follows : 

They are to give lectures on the evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
to popular classes, on experimental Chemistry, with its applications, Young gen- 
tlemen, from four to ten in number, selected by the evening class, are to be tauyht 
upon the Rensselaer plan ; that is, they are to be present and assist in the prepar- 
ations for the evening lectures and experiments, which they ase severally to repeat 
in the form of experimental lectures on the following days. ‘The schoolmaster of 
the district ought always to be one of the experunental class. 


By this method, several residents may be qualified, at a very cheap rate, for 
instructing others ; so that every individual of every vocation may, in a few years, 
become familiar with the principles and manipulations of experimental chemistry, 
with their applications to the arts and manufactures, as well as to'agriculture and 
the other various coxcerns of life, without any un terial loss of time. 

The course of instruction is not limited to chemistry. Natural rere and 

I 


natural history will be taught on different evenings upon the same plan. rose 
who attend the popular course, will be compensated by much pleasure and profit ; 
though the principal object should be to qualify a number of residents in every 
district for perpetuating the practical sciences among those whom they will aid 
most in al] their important operations. It is presumed, that the disinterested mu- 
nificence of the patron of this plan of education, will be duly appreciated by every 
individual to whom it is made known, and that sufficient sums will be paid by 
those gentlemen and ladies, who attend the Evening Course of lectures, to defray 
the expenses necessary for instructing the experzmenta/ class. 

Chemical apparatus is now so far simplified, and collections in Natural Histo- 
ry are now so easily obtained, that any schoo! district can afford the necessary 
expense for perpetuating these sciences. Fifty dollars will procure apparatus 
and specimens for giving a very profitable course in chemistry, natural philoso- 
phy, and natural history, with their application to agriculture, domestic economy, 
the arts and manufactures. One bundred and fifty dollars, economically expend- 
ed in procuring apparatus, &c. will be sufficient fora course as full as any school 
district will need. Where the districts are very small, four or five, or any other 
convenient number, may unite and fit up a laboratory in a central, situation, 
where a definite number from each school may be taught annually, until every 
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youth in each district shall become experimentally acquainted with those useful 
sciences, and with their application to daily exigencies. ‘ 

Though this undertaking is of vast importance in its tendencies, it is unquestion- 
ably practicable. Should it succeed, it must necessarily improve the state of so- 
ciety more than any other scheme hitherto proposed, When the human mind 
receives a bias in favor of the study of nature, it is immediately withdrawn from 
all vicious and frivoleus pursuits. No one will question the correctness of the 
often repeated saying, that “ the next step to the contemplation of Nature, is that 
of Nature’s God.” : 

Samuel Blatchford, President; Amos Eaton, Lewis C. Beck, Professors. 


Rensselaer School, Troy, N. ¥. June 17, 1826.—Geneva Gizelte. 


GYMNASIUM IN BOSTON. . 


This valuable acquisition to the city is now open; and, from the large number 
of pupils of various ages, and the high gratification it seems to afford, it promises 
to meet if not surpass the expectations formed of its usefulness. 


NOTICES, 
WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Elements ‘of Moral Philosophy : comprisidy the Theory of Morals 
and Practical Ethics. By John L. Parkhurst. Concord, N. H. 1825. 
12ino. pp. 257. 


This work is written with much of the zeal of one who regards the christian 
revelation as the source of all pure morality, and who wishes to make ethics the 
avenue to truth as exhibited in the scriptuies. ‘The whole character of the work 
is well adapted to this purpose : it is familiar and unassuming in thought and lan- 
guage, and simple and intelligible in its arrangement. The author's intentions 
are bighly laudable; but his success would have been greater, we think, had his 
mind previously undergone a more rigid discipline on the elements of intellectual 
philosophy—tbe basis of the science on which he treats. His work is now a very 
good popular essay on the subject of moral philosophy; but it might have been 
made something more: it might have been rendered a work of philosophic rank 
and merit. 

As a reading book for families and schools, the Elements will be very useful in 
the way of enlarging and improving the mind, and placing the duties of life on an 
elevated basis. 

The chapter on Emulation and Ambition wil!, we hope, do much good among 
teachers. It speaks plainly on the evils arising from emulation, and the attempts 
commonly made in schools and other seminaries, to clothe it in the garb of 
an angel of light, while in reality it is only a specious modification of sel- 
fishness.—In this part of Mr. Parkhurst’s work, however, there would have 
been more clearness and more directuess, had he set out with discriminating be- 
tween emulation, and that virtuous desire of weriting approbation, which mingles 
love and respect for others with all movements of the mind which revert to seif. 
That the desire of approbation is a pure principle of action, which may be suc- 
cessfully transferred to the aid of instruction, needs no demonstration to those who 
remember that it enters into the impulse to duty towards parents, and benefactors, 
and the Supreme Being himself. And every teacher who cultivates it attentive- 
ly and judiciously, wall find it much more generally applicable, and more pro- 
ductive, too, of good results, than the selfish principle of emulation, 
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On the whole this work is one which may do extensive good,—a higher praise 
than could have been meritec by a work of more distinguished intellectual 
rank, but of a less decidedly religious character. 


The Juvenile Philosopher; or Youth’s Manual of Philosophy. In 
four parts: Part 1. Natural Philosophy. Part II. Astronomy. Part 
Ii. Chemistry. Part IV. Physiology. Second revised edition, En- 
larged, and adapted to the use of Schools and Juvenile Readers. Ge- 
neva, N. ¥. 1826. 18mo. pp. 372. 

* As a school book the Juvenile Philosopher was not intended to supersede any 
work of real merit,ut rather to supply a supposed deticiency ; to furnish schools 
with a convenient and cheap manual relating to the elements ¥ natural science— 
subjects too much w€glected in the education of youth. That these subjects 
ought to be more generally studied, must be evident to all who consider the pe- 
culiar aptitude of most children and youth to examine the objects of nature, and 
investigate her operations; who consider the importance of early habituating 
youth, not only to be accurate observers of facts, but also to reflect on what they 
observe; to reason and judge correctly ; to draw useful conclusions and derive 
salutary impressions from their observations : when it is also considered how many, 
for want of seasonable instruction, grow to manhood ignorant of the names, prop- 
erties and uses of some of the most familiar and useful objects in creation—igno- 
rant of the structure of minerals, plants, animals, and of their own persons ; and 
remuio through life incapable of discoursing, in appropriate terms, of these sub- 
jects.” 

The object of this school book is an excellent one ; and its execution is very 
creditable both to the compiler and the publishers. A dictionary embracing the 
scientific terms used in the work, and the addition of marginal questions, would, 
we think, be serviceable in a future edition, In the meantime, the pupil’s de- 
pendence for these advantages must be on his teacher; who should furnish, as 
far as practicable, the illustrations which such a text-book requires, not merely 
in the way of oralexplanation, but by performing as many as possible of the ex- 
periments, or by aiding the pupils in their attempts at the same thing. The lat- 
ter method will be found more entertaining to the pupils, and not less useful; 
whilst it will save time to the instructer. 

The Juvenile Philosopher is entitled, we think, to a place in every school; as it 
furnishes an uncommon quantity of that kind of knowledge which is useful in all 
situations in life. 

Geography for Beginners : or the Instructer’s Assistant in giving First 
Lessons from Maps, in the style of Familiar Conversation. Accom- 
panied with an Atlas. Being intended as the first, or Introductory 
Book, to a series of Geographical Works, by William C. Woodbridge, 
and Emma Willard; of which, the second book is entitled ‘ The Rudi- 
ments of Geography,’ the third book, ‘ Universal Geography.’ By 
Emma Willard, Principal of Troy Female Seminary. Hartford, 1826. 


18mo. pp. 110. 

This is a fair attempt at rational, intelligible, and practical instruction. Very 
young children may here acquire some just and accurate notions—not of the 
magnitude or distance of the sun or of Herschel, but of the more remarkable and 
interesting features of the topography of their vicinity, and the geography of 
their own country ; from which they proceed to that of foreign regions, compa- 
ring, as they go on, every object that is laid before them in the book, with some- 
thing within the range of their own observation. 

This httle work, in the hands of an intelligent mother or primary teacher, may 
put a child in possession of more useful information than is to be found in most of 
the larger geographies ;—not that it offers such a multitude of facts, but that it 
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selects the familiar, the intelligible, the imporiant,—those which will make prac- 
tical readers, practical thinkers, and useful agents on the stage of actual life. 

But we would rather have the writer speak for herself. 

‘ Authors have heretofore appeared to think that if they wrote a geography, 
they must make out an entire system. A book for children must be small, and 
hence they have stated more and more in generals, as they have gone downwards 
in the scale of age. This course appears to me the reverse of that which the 
structure of the mind requires. The author here only begins to teach the science. 
She has been desirous that the child should understand as he goes, rather than 
that he should go far. To accomplish the object of making the pupils understand 
the subject, the author has here entirely departed from the common arrangement. 
Instead of commencing the study of maps with the map of the world, which is 
much the most difficult for a child to understand, the pupil here begins, in the 
most simple manner ay ere to draw the map of his own town. From this 
he goes to a map of the United States, merely containing the boundaries of the 
states, then to one on the common plan, and last in the course he takes the map 
of the world; omitting till this time the subject of latitude and longitude. The 
author having found the subject of latitude the most difficult part of os task, has 
devoted a considerable portion of her work to it; but no more than in her opin- 
ion is required by the difficulty and importance of this ground work of the whole 
science. She has left the subjects of religion, government, &c. entirely untouch- 
ed. This work is large enough to begin with. A child of good abilities, with the 
opportunities of instruction afforded by a common school, will do well to learn it 
thoroughly in a year; and by this time his book will be worn out, and one of a 
new kind, like the second part of this system, will please him better, A few 
pages might be added, giving a short general view of these subjects. These 
pages, a child might, indeed, commit to memory, but, conveying no adequate 
ideas to his mind, they would, in the estimation of the author, be much worse than 
nothing. They would give to the child the bad habit of using without inquiry, 
words of whose import he is ignorant. The general tendency of these Passages 
would be to give him a disgust for study; the particular effect, as regards 
subjects thus treated, would be to make him suppose that he had gained what he 
still needed to acquire, while it took away the zest of novelty. 

The author bas here adopted a method of comparing and classifying, which, so 
far as her knowledge extends, is new and original. In this work, no principle, 
stated as important in a former one, is abandoned; but the system is supposed to 
be simplified, and therefore improved. ‘Taking from our own country a standard 
by which to measure objects belonging to other countries, is, as the author be- 
lieves, the order in which the mind naturally proceeds, We always reckon the 
unknown from the known. 

Another advantage in the classifications on this plan is, that one single number 
is the key to a whole subject, and this key can give the absolute as well as the 
comparative size. For example, the number 4 placed near a river, indicates that 
the river is 4 times the length of Connecticut river. The length of that river 
being reckoned at 400 miles, we have at once the real as well as the comparative 
length of the river. On this plan, the numbers on the map express a direct, but 
on our former plan, an inverse, ratio. ‘That is, in the case of rivers, on the plan 
here adopted, the larger the river, the larger the number placed near it ; on the 
other system, the larger the rivers the smatier the number.’ 

_Mrs. Willard is, we presume, extensively knewn to our readers as a lady of 
distinguished ability and uncommon experience in this department of instruction. 
She has labored successfuily in the higher branches of education; but her present 
effort possesses an originality of plan, and philosophic justness of conception regard- 
ing the objects of education, and the culture of the infant mind, which will neither 
be found less acceptable nor Jess useful, that they have been devoted to an ele- 
mentary department of common instruction. 

The editor of this Journal has, in common with others, been deemed sanguine in 
the persuasion that geography and history can be taught in the matter of fact 
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way he has so often inculcated. Here is a fair opportunity of bringing his me 
thod to the test. Let attentive parents try the use of this little work with their 
children, at home, and ascertain whether geography can be taught in a purely 
practical and popular way iv the very first stages of education. 

In one point of view, the Geography for Beginners must be useful to all instruct- 
ers of young children : it gives full and simple and pleasing explanations of maps ; 
and whatever may be the merits of the theory of education on which it is found- 
ed, it cannot fail to be very serviceable to the class of learners it is meant to in- 
struct. 

An Epitome of Geography, with an Atlas. By J. E, Worcester. 
Boston, 1826! 18mo. 

Instructers who have made use of this author’s Elements of Geography, have 
hitherto taught their younger scholars from a compendium written by a different 
author and on a different plan. This jarring in the stages of instruction is a se- 
rious disadvantage tu the young as their minds are neither sufficiently comprehen- 
sive nor well furnished to make due allowances or reconcile apparent contradic- 


That the Epitome will be found thoroughly accurate in details the character of 
Mr. Worcester is a sufficient pledge : it is likely to prove highly interesting as well 
as instructive to young learners ; and we hope that it will be speedily introduced 
in all common schools. Many of the current abridgements of geography are fine- 
ly adapted, in many respects, to intelligible and practical instruction ; but do not 
contain the quantity nor the accuracy of information, which might reasonably 
be expected, even in common schools. Mr. Worcester’s little book will be 
found valuable in this respect from its comprehensiveness, and the judgement ex- 
ercised in selection. 

We would mention as particularly entitled to commendation the neat and sys- 
tematic Tables contained in the Atlas. The author’s views and plan in this work, 
however, will be rendered more distinct by his own statements in the preface. 

*The work entitled Elements of Geography, Ancient and Modern, by the au- 
thor of this Epitome, is adapted to the use of academies and the higher schools, 
and to pupils somewhat advanced in their education, and it has accordingly been 
adopted by several colleges among the books which are required to be studied 
before entering on a collegiate ¢ ourse 

The object of the author in preparing this Epitome has been to furnish a manual 
adapted to the use of pupils of an early age, who may afterwards study the larger 
work, and also to a numerous class of young persons of both sexes, whose means 
of education are too limited to admit of their studying thoroughly, while at 
school, a more extended treatise.’ 

The Epitome it will be perceived therefore is intended for a different class of 
learners from that for which Mrs, Willard’s is prepared. The former is designed 
for young learners of the common age for commencing the study of geography, 
but the latter may be used with children just leaving the stage of infancy. 


The Franklin Primer, or Lessons in Spelling and Reading, adapted 
to the understanding of Children ; composed and published by a Com- 
mittee, appointed for the purpose by the School Convention of Frank- 
lin county, May 25, 1826. Greenfield, Massachusetts. 18mo. pp. 36. 


Amidst the indications of approaching legislative measures for elevating the 
standard of instruction in common schools, it is gratifying to observe the spirit of 
improvement at work in narrower spheres, and a county convention of school com- 
mittees taking the business of practical reformation into their own hands. This re- 
suit is the more pleasing that it is jo the instance under notice peculiarly success- 
ful. The method adopted in the Franklin Primer is simple and natural. We 
have here no useless columns of rare and hard words, which the scholar will hardly 
meet again in the course of a life time’s reading. The book is arranged in lessons 
£0 as to present au analysis of every portion of reading exercise : this analysis con- 
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sists of all the words in a lesson placed over it in columns for spelling. The little 
reader thus enjoys the advantage of entering on his task with the previous pre- 
paration of having spelled and syllabled every word in his lesson; and should his 
or fail in any word, be has only to revert to it, and recognise it in the spel- 
ing columns. , : 
This little book is one of the most ingenious improvements in this branch of in- 
struction, that has hitherto been recorded in our Journal. ° ; § 
One step farther we would suggest to the able author of this Primer; (and it 
would, we must confess, be a wide deviation from the-beaten track ;) but from 
the ingenuity and skill displaye’ in his present production, we gather assurance 
that the suggestion will not be slighted by him 
May not the order of nature be foliowed a little farther ; and thé * composi- 
tion’? be made to precede the ‘ analysis’; so as to enable the child to commence 
with reading and descend to spelling? The infant does not learn to recognise a 
tree as such by studying first the root then the trunk, then the twigs, then the 
bark, then the leaves. His eye and his mind grasp the whole object, and do not 
descend to particulars till afterwards ; he does not analyse till compelled to do so. 
To apply the principle involved in this illustration to the business of teaching 
the art of reading, is no new thing jn some countries ; aud in these this method 
has been found invariably successtul. A fondness for system is now fast displa- 
cing it; but the more modern plan neither teaches faster nor more thoroughly. 
We would not leave this highly meritorious production, without adverting to 
its excellent adaptation to the minds of very young children, 4/i the reading 
lessons are simpie, easy, intelligible and natural in their style; and they will pre- 
pare the little learner to read with an unassuming and lively manner, in works of 
a higher order. 


A Just Standard for pronouncing the English Language ; containiv 
the Rudiments of the English Language, arranged in Caiechetica 
Order ; an Organisation of the Alphabet ; an easy Scheme of Spelling 
and Pronunciation intermixed with easy Reading Lessons: to which 
are added, some useful tables, with the names of cities, counties, towns, 
rivers, lakes, &c. in the United States; and a list of the proper names 
contained in the New Testament, and pronounced according to the 
best authorities. Designed to teach the Orthography and Orthoepy 
of J. Walker. By Lyman Cobb. Revised Edition. Ithaca: -1825 
18mo: pp. 168. 

This Spelling Book has peculiar claims to attention. The appellation of a 
* Just Standard’ some teachers will hardly think due to a work which follows 
Walker so rigidly, in most words ; while the advocates of Walker may point out 
inconsistent deviations from that orthoepist, such as e before r being represented 
as having the sound of u short, whilst ¢ before r takes the sound of e in met. In 
orthography the upholding of antiquated final k, in spite of the decision of prevail- 
ing usage, may justly be objected to. 

Mr. Cobb, might, we think, have done a signal service to oun by pub- 
lishing a corrected Walker’s dictionary, or a vocabulary of doubtful ted 
words. He has evidently bestowed much attention on such subjects; even 
his spelling book wears a formidable air of authority from the labor and research 
by which it is characterised. The Tables annexed to this-volume, are uncom- 
monly full and accurate. The whole work indeed is highly creditable to the 
author’s intelligence and industry. 

For our own part, however, we confess we have no great partiality to spelling 
books, and think very favorably of the more recent plan of using only a primer 
and then an easy reading book of a simple and intelligible character ; the little 
scholar making his own spelling book, by spelling every lesson he reads; and 
taking his proncuncing lessons from the Dictionary. Under the management of a 
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careful teacher, this will be found a much more efficacious course, than endless 
drilling on the dull uameaning columns of a spelling book. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
The Juvenile Miscellany, for the instruction and amusement of 
youth. Boston: September, 1826. 18mo. pp. 107. 


The prospectus of this publication was copied in our last ; and a slight and cur- 
perusal of the first number as our own sheets were correcting was all the at- 
tention which it was then in our power to devote to it. A mere deliberate read- 
ing, if it has enabled us to detect what seem to be some slight faults, has by no 
means diminished the pleasure derived from the leading features of the work. 
For the Miscellany will be found to bear reperusing, and to be worthy of it. 

The first question which naturally arises respecting a Juvenile book—Is it intelli- 
gible ?—may be very safely put in this case. Though we cannot help thinking 
that the work would be greatly aided in this respect by assuming a given age 
within which its readers should be supposed to be. A subdivision in the arrange- 
ment would then enable every young reader to find something adapted to his 
capacity. This point is the more deserving of attention from the importance of 
forming very early in life a taste for reading—without which, whatever talent 
there may be, there can be no intelligence. 

The Miscellany has one very valuable recommendation: it is always interest- 
ing and often amusing. Books which must be laboriously perused under a sense 
of duty, are not likely to be useful to Juvenile readers. Let pedagogues and 
scholastics declaim as they may; if children are to receive instruction to ad- 
vantage, it must be given in a pleasing form. There is throughout the work more 
of a happy blending of pleasure with profit than can be found in most books of 
the kind. 

The taste which pervades the pages of the Miscellany is generally of such a cha- 
racter as cannot but havea powerful though tacit influence on the minds and 
style of its readers. A few improprieties in phraseology, however, and errors in 
the typography seem to have escaped in the unavoidable confusion of a first num- 
ber. 

But it is the moral influence of this publication about which patents will feel 
most anxious. In this respect there is, we think, very little to which even a mgid 
critic could object, and certainly much that has a tendency to cherish what is 
* honorable lovely and of good report.’ 

On the whole, the editor of the Miscellany and her contributors have already 
stamped on this work a character for useful, entertaining, and elevated thought, 
which creates high expectations for the future numbers, and which lays a well- 
founded claim on the gratitude and the support of the community. 


— 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received since our last: 

Emerson’s Primary Lessons in Arithmetic, Willey’s First Spelling Book, Bos- 
sut’s Phrase Book, and Word Book, in one volume, Cook’s Student’s Companion, 
Kelley’s American Instructer, Boston Prize Book No. VI., Blake's Historical 
Reader, Report of the Ohio Committee of Common Schools. 

Proposed Society of Education. 

This subject, we are gratified to find, is attracting the earnest attention of the 
friends of improvement in various quarters. Many interesting and valuable let- 
ters have been received, containing suggestions of great moment. When a few 
more shall have come to hand, we shall transcribe the substance of them, so as 
to give the more important views of all, in one connected form. 

In the meantime, more communications might be serviceable to this great ob- 
ject, and enable whoever may take the lead in such an undertaking, to conduct 
the business with greater certainty of success. 





